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LRAVITT’S OUTLINES OF BOTANY - 1.00 
With Gray's Field, Forest, and Garden Flora - $1.80 


FOR THE HIGH SOHOOL LABORATORY 
AND CLASS-ROOM. 





By ROBERT GREENLEAF LEAVITT, A. M., of the Ames 
Botanical Laboratory. Prepared at the request of the 
Botanical Department of Harvard University. 


THIS BOOK OFFERS: 


I. Aseries of laboratory exercises in the morphology and physiology 
of phanerogams. - 
. Directions for a practical study of typical cryptogams, represent- 
. ing the chief groupe from the lowest to the highest.” 
3. A substantial body of information regarding the forms, activities, 
and lead of plants, and supplementing the laboratory 
s.udies. 


The practical exercises and experiments have been so chosen that 
they may be oerformed by schools with even simple apparatus. The 
instructions for laboratory study are placed in divisions by themselves, 
preceding the related chapters of descriptive text. This latter follows 
in the main the sequence - topics in Gray’s Lessons in Botany, but the 

ter part of 1t is entirely new. é 
ore The ook combines the best features of the newest methods with 
that lucidity and definiteness which have given Dr. Gray's text-books 
their extraordinary success. It therefore pays special attention to 
ecology. Morphology and physiology are fully treated. The illustra- 
tions number 384 and have been drawn with gr-at care and accuracy. 
The appendix contains valuable suggestions for the teacher, and the 
index is very complete, rendering possible reference to any topic. 


Full pat ticulars and terms of introduction sent on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers 


NEW YORE CINCINNATI CHICAC nOSTON 





OF SCHOOL BOOKS— 


Especially usable and widely popular are: 
Maury’s Elementary Geography, enlarged and 
revised, with its interesting text, new maps, full- 
page colored illustrations, showing the people of 
each continent and the style of their hous: , etc. ; 
and Maury’s Manual of Geography, edi vn of 
1901, in touch with the world’s geographic condi- 
tions, including new United States census figures. 

So, too, are Holmes’s New Readers, with their 
charming Science Stories interwoven, their Good 
Literature features, their correlated teaching of 
Color, Form, etc., in the First Book; the New 
Clarendon Dictionary, a hand-book of rare ex- 
lence and convenience, with its 30,000 words, etc. 

Correspondence invited concerning these or 
other of our publications. 

















NEW 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


DEUTSCHE SAGEN 
A Reading-Book in German for Schools. By F. GEIBLER 
With an Introduction by Dr. J. G. CrosweLt, Head Master of 
the Brearley School, New York. 12mo. 96 pages. $0.60. 


LONGMANS’ ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


A technical grammar for sixth, seventh, and eighth years‘ 
Specially fitted for preparing pupils for a more thorough mas- 
tery of the classics and modern languages. Inductive method. 
345 pages. Crown 8vo. $0.65. 

The avoidance of needless particularity and of technical puz- 
zles, and the constant approach to the grammatical point of 
view by way of concrete examples, make this text-book an ef- 
fective aid to the teacher who desires to impart the essentials 
of Grammar intelligently and successfully. 


THE MIND OF A CHILD 


By Ennis RICHMOND, author of “‘ Boyhood” and “ Through 
Boyhood to Manhood.” Crown 8vo. 176 pages. $1.00 met. 


A DRILL BOOK for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Edited by Joun Lisuman. Containing a carefully Graduated 
Series of Physical Exercises, based entirely on the Swedish Sys- 
tem. With 4oo Figures from Photographs of Actual Positions, 
and 150 Selections of Music. Crown 8vo. 287 pages. $2.50. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, @ CO., 


91.93 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 











Ghe MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Is one of the most interesting of Shakespeare’s 
plays for younger students. For-such students 
an edition has been prepared by Professor Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr., with an introduction in Pro- 
fessor Hale’s usual pleasing, helptul way, and 
foot notes explaining what would not occur to 
the elementary student or would not be easily 
looked up by him. 


The frontispiece shows the famous “Chandos” 
portrait of Shakespeare, from the National Portrait 
Gallery, London. A specially valuable edition. 
Price, paper, 124 cents ; cloth, 20 cents. 


Standard Literature Series, No. 49. Single, 112 pages. 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 43-47 E. 10th Street, New York 








266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, fll. 
116 Summer S8t., Boston, Mass. 
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For Slant Writing: 


404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 


( LLO | 1047 ( Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For VERTICAL WRITING ; 1045 (verticular, 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, tHererorne MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


HAVE YOV READ THESE ? 1 not, why not com- 


mence your year’s work 





with a careful reading of these eighteen little books on 


HOW TO TEACH 


They will help you all along the way. They touch directly upon the school-room 
problems, and give in compact form the most approved methods. Well printed, uni- 
formly bound in flexible cloth, fully illustrated. 25 cents each. 


No. 1 Howto Manage Busy Work. Kellogg 
‘* 2 Howto Teach Botany. Kellogg 
3 Howto Teach Paper Folding and Cutting. Latter 
4 Howto Teach to Read. Kellogg 
5 Howto Make School-Room Charts. Kellogg 
‘¢ 6 Howto Teach Minerals. Payne 
7 Howte Teaeh Birds. Payne 
8 How to Teach Bugs and Beetles. Payne 
9 Howto Teach Fractions, Kellogg 
o Howto Teach Clay Modeling. Kellogg 
‘* 11 Howto Teach Primary Arithmetic. Seeley 
‘* 12 Howto Teach Butterflies. Payne 
‘“ 13 How to Teach U.S. History. Elsen 
* 14 Howto Teach Composition Writing. Kellogg 
* 15 Howto Teach Constructive Work. Codd 
‘* 16 How to Teach about Fishes. Payne 
‘“ 17 Howto Teach about Trees. Payne 
*« 18 How to bea Successful Teacher. Kellogg 


Otkers in Preparation. Price, postpaid, 25 cents each. 





E, L, KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East oth St., New York. 


CHILD WORLD READERS. 


FIVE CENTS EACH. 


qq have begun the publication of a series of supplementary 
readers on Nature and other subjects at low price. The 
following numbers are now ready. The first seven about 
plants and animals have been prepared by a well-known writer and 
teacher of nature subjects. The last five cover a different field and 
THE SQUIRREL are equally delightful. Each is charmingly written and nicely illus- 

at trated, containin 32 pages in large, clear type. Nos. 9, 10, 11 
HIS HOME. 12 have the words divided by hyphens into syllables, and all future 

numbers will contain this feature. The titles are as follows : 

I PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE ROBIN, 
2 THE SPRING BEAUTY AND ANEMONE, 

3 THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME, 
nan 86 4 BITTER-CRESS AND ROSES, 5 THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE, 
co eget nae 6 GOLDEN-ROD AND ASTER, 7 STORIES ABOUT BIRDS, 

8 CHRISTMAS STORIES, 9 HIAWATHA ANDITS AUTHOR, 
10 WHITTIER AND HIS SNOW-BOUND, 11 THANKSGIVING STORIES, 12 TWO FAIRY STORIES. 
THESE ARE FOR SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 


Price, 5c. a copy, or 60c. a dozen, postpaid. Ten per cent. discount on orders for 50 or more coptes, 


E.L. KELLOGG @ CoO., Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New Work. 























READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Eoerything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


eo ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 





FURNISHING CO. 
‘s, NEW YORK 








A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Official outfitters to the leading colleges, schools 
and athletic clubs of the country. 

Spalding’s Official Athletic Goods are standard of 

quality and are recognized as such ~ 44 the leading 


organizations controlling sports, which invariably 

adopt Spalding’s Goods as the best. 

THE SPALDING Qmeta} League Base Ball, Official 
Intercollegiate Foot Ball, Officiat Gaelic and Associ- 
ation Foot Balls. Official Basket Ball, Official Indoor 
Base Ball, Official Poio Ball, Official ‘Athletic Imple- 
ments, Official Boxing Gloves. 

Insist spon getting Spalding’s goods and refuse to 
accept anything that is offered as “Just as good as 

Spalding’s.” 


Handsomely illustrated catalogue of ieee goods mailed 
Sree to any addres 


A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS. 
New York Chicago Denver 
BOOKS for 


FRENC Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the peb- 
lisher for copies for examination. . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
85: & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 


Complete Catalogue on application. 





BERCY’S TEXT- 





* 699 Mapison AVE. 
Dr. Victor “7 Bell, New York City. : 
Author of “ eases Pear on the Care of the Teetb 
and noth. d “Our Teeth: How to Take 
are of hem," a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schools. 


Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental werk 
o& every kind, especially 


Tooth Crowning, Bridge btn and Building 
Up Teeth and Mouth 





Special] prices to t h Appoint ts to suit the 
cop i oft h may be ged 








Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


562 W. 23d St., N.Y. City. 





Latest and most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 


SCHOOL BELLS coutete "netts 


r and tin only. 
MoSHANE| ELL FOUNDRY, Balt Rimore tid. 

















Pens as Perfect as Pens can be Made. 


<Z=BESTERBROOK’S-<= 


For whatever purpose required and for every style of writing—Slant, Vertical, Backhand, and Business, 


Ask your Stationer for them. 


Ce le ee 


THE ESTERUROOE STEEL DEN CO., % Jos Street iir.s: Camden, B. J. 





(me wewer~. . eae Ne, 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Posittons filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7PM sree vork 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Competent Teachers Wanted for Direct Applications. 


If_you are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another lo- 
cality; or your position is not entirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau which 
has notified members of known vacancies for 20 Png Specialists and those with good 
records almost invariably located. Send stamp for information and enroll now. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS' BUREAU [Eow.C. Dixon, 1420C estnut St Fhiia. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Send to any of these Addresses for Agency Manual, free. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 203 Mich Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D. C. 414 Century Bidg.,Minneapolis, Minn. 4 Evans Hcg. skaloosa, Ia. 
583 Cooper Bldg. , Denver, Col. 420 Parrott Bidg.,San Francisco, Cal. 525 Stimsen Blk.,Los Angeles, Cal 


A AN S occur during the winter months and must 
UNEXP CT D C C be filled promptly. December and January 
are especially good months for securing 


first-class positions on short notice. Grade teachersin demand. Address 
c, J. ALBERT, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fin® Arts ‘Building. CHICAGO. 























was established in 1889. In 1901 more teachers 


Kellogg’s Teacher S’Bur Call supplied with good places than any previous year 


Steady de dfor good normal primary teachers. 
We refer to N. Y.. N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 
stamp. H. S. KELLOGG, lanager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 


n TEACHERS’ AGENCY | dest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
3 East lath St., New York Joun C. RockwELt, Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families,Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Govexnesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTUN, Americaa and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 


Square, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY feathers, “Assists Teachers in Obtaining Post 


tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Oopyright Introductions~New Type— 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price acedto | Good Paper—Well Bound. Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oasatogue F’ee— Ty AVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send fur one. 


Lessons on Teaching. 


By J. G. FITCH. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English speaking people,have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
he kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study. 


























Teachers’ price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO0., - - 61 E. 9th St, New York 








DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience ia 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year, Circulars, ving details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 

JAMES MacALISTER, President. 


New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 





A graduate School of 

SCH OOL educational science: 

Fe) tf fur:ishing thorough 
professional equip- 

PE DA GOG ment for teachers 


wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principals 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 7 to August 16, 1902 








94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 





Ample facilities for Libraryand Laboratory 
work. University Credit. Comfortable Tem- 
perature. Gr: at Variety of Recreations. Single 
Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 

For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR 
Cornell University = - Ithaca, N. ¥ 


Learn a Language 


by Phonograph yon 


We furnish a $20.00 Edison Phonograph with re- 
vords of the professor’s voice, giving correct accent, 
Recitation by phonograph. Specially written I. C. 8. 

nstruction Papers bert! vt | reading and writing. 
French, German and Spanish courses, Circular 

International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 858, Scranton, Pa. 


Home Tle University of Chicag 


offers over 2% elementary and 

college courses by _correspond- 
Study ence in 23 of its Departments, 

including Pedagogy,History,the 
Languages, English. Mathematics, Physiogra- 
phy, Zoology, ra ysiology. Botany, etc. Instruc- 
tion is personal. niversity credit is granted for 
college courses successfully completed. Work 
may beginat anytime. For circulars address 
The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill. 


THE “HOW TO TEAGH” SERIES 


_ Alibrary of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style, and binding 7x54 inches in size. 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand- 
some stamp. The following are now : 














NO. 
1—Kellogg’s How to Manage Busy Work - 8.25 
2—Kellogg’s Howto Teach Botany - - .2%3 


8—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding - .25 
4—Kellogg’s How to Teach Reading - - .25 
5—Kellogg’s How to Make Charts - - .25 
6—Payne’s How to Teach Minerals - - .25 
7—Payne’s How to Teach Birds - - «+ .25 
8—Payne’s How to Teach Bugsand Beetles .25 
9—Kellogg’s How to Teach Fractions = 25 
10—How to Teach Clay Modeling- - - .2%5 
ll—Seeley’s How to Teach Primary Arithmetic. 25 

Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 
stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO. $1E. 9th S., HY. 
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New Text-Books in Language: 


THE INDUCTIVE GOURSE IN ENGLISH 


By Larkin Dunron, LL.D., and Aveustus H. Ketty, A.M. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
A complete Course for Grammar Schools in two books, 
FOR THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES, 
DUNTON AND KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK, Beautifally illustrated. 
SAMPLE COPIES OF EITHER BOOK FOR EXAMINATION, 20 CENTS EACH. 


“ That grammar should be taught inductively from the facts of, the pngmte is generally ad- 
mitted, tal these books follow this method of treatment more consistently than any other series of 
ge books hitherto published. They seem to me to be excee ly well adapted to the present 
needs of schools.”—THomas M Bau.uiet, Supt. Schools, Springfleld, Mass. 
Educators should examine these books. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN @. CO., 2°°TON,¢ NEW YORK 


Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every ciuild should be familiar with our Common Native 

Birds. Such an opportunity ma x Pe given them through 

our new Audubon Charts which show fifty-six of 

themost important wild birds in characteristic attitudes 
and natura! colors, 

full descriptive hand-book 

furnished free with each chart. 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE DRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 110 Boylston St, NEW YORE: 5 West 18thSt. CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave 
















LIBRARIES For TEACHERS 


I" should need no argument to convince any one en- 

tering the profession of teaching with any serious- 
ness, that a reasonably complete library of education is 
an essential. We have arranged eight groups of books 
to constitute our libraries; each library is reasonably 
complete in the field it is designed to occupy, and the 
purchaser will feel the satisfaction of having a set of 
books that \... answer all his ordinary requirements. 





Of the eight libraries that we offer, some aim to cover I. 


the whole ground of theoretical and practical Pedagogy, 
some deal with methods chiefly, and one is devoted to 
School Entertainment. 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library 








Relieves Exhaustion 














When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Its revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 











THREE NEW 


Child Study Books 


By Dr. G. STANLEY HALL. 


Story of a Sand Pile. 


This extremely interesting story was pub- 


lished some years ago in Scribner's Magasine 
and is now for the first time made accessible 
tothe great body ofteachers. Allinterested 
in the great Child-Study movement should 
read this very suggestive story. 


2. A Study of Dolls. 


This is a very full account of one of the 


igvolumes- - - - = $22.00 
Ke logg’s Smaller Library 

@volumes - - - = = = = = = = 10,00 
Reading Circle Library 

18 volumes - - - = -=- = = = = «# $9.00 
Teachers’ Professional Library 

i8volumes - - - * = = 2© # # « $3.25 
Teachers’ Manuals Library 

M@volumes- - - -©-' = © -5-= *#© - « 83.75 
Teachers’ Working Library 

20volumes- - - ” - $6.00 


(For Grammar Grade, Intermediate and District School Teachers.) 
Primary Teachers’ Working Library 


M@volumes- - - - 86.00 
School Entertainment Library 
#7 volumes th, filets Sel die Mash taemieadtell ade Wit” Giardia $5.00 


These libraries are all sold upon the installment plan, which 
enables a library to be secured at once upon a small cash pay- 
ment, and, by the saving of a few cents each day, to be paid 
for in a limited period. For full terms and particulars write to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





most complete and satisfactory investiga- 
tions along the line of Child-Study that has 
been undertaken. Now first presented in 
book form. 


3. Gontents of Children’s Minds 


A knewledge of what the average child 
already knows when he first goes to school 
will be a valuable guide—determining what 
and how to teach him. The book opens up 
a valuable field of inquiry and shows how it 
may be carried on. 

Limp Cloth Covers, Price, 25 cts. ea. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E, 9th St., N. Y. 


e Saves Time and Labor e 


BURLESON’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery andmany hours of time. It is in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with’ 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any school, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupils in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking pupil’s record, 
Sample page on request. Price, 95 cents. 





E&.L KELLOGG & CO,, 61 East oth St ,New York 
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The Twentieth Century School. 
The December meeting of the New York Educational 


Council was in many respects a most remarkable one. 


The subject assigned for discussion was, it is true, 
rather too large for anything like a complete treatment 
of the problems included in it. But Mr. Scudder and 
Supt. C, E. Gorton were equal to the task of making it 
yield thoughts worth pondering over. These men, illus- 
trated, moreover, in a striking way, how a trained edu- 
cator of the new dispensation looks upon topics involv- 
ing pedagogical foundation principles, and what he 
considers essentials in practical application. There was 
no petty shop talk, nor did the speakers fustianize upon 
their theme. The talks were direct and given in plain 
language, while the plane the speakers occupied was 
high, they stood on solid ground—no funambulating 
tricks on ropes of psychological and pedagogical terms. 

Prin. Myron T. Scudder, of the New Paltz normal 
school, gave a wholesome, straightforward, thought- 
provoking talk in which he.presented his view of what a 
twentieth century school ought to be. He said in part : 

The criticism is often made by older people—with 

what justice we are not now called on to decide—that 
our boys and girls and young men and women, dislike 
work, are incapable, inefficient, not nearly so “ handy ” 
about things as were young people of some years ago. 
What our President Roosevelt loves to refer to as tke 
strenuous life isa rare thing with young men and women 
now-a-days, and the capacity to do disagreeable things 
cheerfully, and hard things heartily, is conspicuous 
by its absence. 
_ Yet the question may reasonably be asked, How could 
it be otherwise? For along series of years during the 
formative period of a youth’s life the school thru 
morning and afternoon, keeps him at his books attempt- 
ing to give hit, or to pour into him, information, mucl\ 
of which is useless for mental discipline and contains no 
inspiration, does not aim at utility, and which, experi- 
ence shows, does little or nothing toward enabling him 
to orient himself with regard to his duty to himself or 
to his fellow beings. 

Not only this but during these years the school actu- 
ally prevents a boy or girl, particularly a girl, from get- 
ting an adequate training in those social, industrial, 
domestic arts of life that more than any others un- 
derlie the comfort and happiness of humanity. The 
school takes the girl away from the home during the 
only hours in which it is possible for her to become ac- 
quainted with the chief concerns of the home—nay with 
the chief concerns of life—namely the various phases of 
house-work, and, completely ignoring these in its curri- 
culum, proceeds to train her for no one knows what, 
under the working theory that the most important thing 
in life is to learn to read and write. As a matter of 
fact many of our youth are being educated into idleness. 
Go into almost any school and pick out almost any girl 
and the chances are that we would not come very wide 
of the mark if we should say. that able to accomplish 
little or nothing in any sphere of life, dependent for 
support on parents until death or marriage intervened, 
and in the latter case probably destined to a pitiful 
struggle with circumstances that neither home nor 
school had prepared her for, she is but typical of hun- 
dreds of thousands in our schools who are forced by 


the law to submit to schooling that may do far more 
harm than good. 

In our theories as to what a school should be, we are 
shifting over from a basis of how much do you know? 
to how much can you do? from an education that empha- 
sizes information, passive listening, and tookishress to 
an education that gives one a masterful acquaintance 
with action, with things, with human nature, as well as 
with the treasures of thought that we inherit thru 
books. “Learning by doing” is the thought that is 
gaining ground so rapidly. Professor James give us 
the following as the maxim that ought to dominate the 
entire conduct of the teacher inthe class-room : 

“ Noreception without reaction ; noimpression without cor- 
relative expression.” ‘“ An impression,” he says, “ which sim- 
ply flows in at the pupil’s.eyes or ears and in no way modifies 
his active life is an impression gone to waste. It is physio- 
logically incomplete. Its moter consequences are 
what clinch it.” 

The great reproach of our schools is the unreality of 
much if not most of the teaching. Teachers are not 
always conscious of this, but I think pupils generally are. 
We must both reach and practice the doctrine that at 
school pupils should learn how to combine brain and 
muscle and make a living. Education must be a con- 
scious effort to prepare children for the environment in 
which they will find themselves after they lea’e school, 
not merely to “train mind” and ‘‘develop power” and 
turn it loose on society. 

Now the changes in school administration called for 
by these considerations will extend not only to the 
curriculum, but to school government and to the outside 
interests of pupils. 

As to the curriculum, it must be characterized less by 
bookishness. This does not mean that we shall do away 
with study or with books, for these will be supreme con- 
cerns in the twentieth century school. But instead of 
the use of books as an end in itself or the use of books 
for the sake of mental training or for the sake of in- 
formation, the emphasis must be placed on the use of 
books as an incident in education: on the fact that a 
book is but a tool: that its function is to minister to the 
need that the child has of learning about his environ- 
ment so that hecan adapt himself to it. 

But as a preparation for every day life—for the kind 
of thing that mest children will be called on to do for so 
many hours during each day of their lives, the curricu- 
lum, particularly in the earlier years, and in a measure 
thru the secondary school and perhaps even further 
—must emphasize industrial arts and domestic science. 
A child when he leaves school is not going to spend his 
hours in reading, writing, and arithmetic, but in working, 
sleeping, eating and amusing himself. How important 
that at school should be taught those things that go so 
far to make life bearable or even attractive. 

Manual labor of various kinds, skilful cooperation of 
brain and muscle every hour of the day, cooking, sew- 
ing, the making of beds and keeping things clean, set- 
ting the table, ventilating, caring for the sick, first aid 
to the injured and subsequent care of the same, making 
the home cheerful and attractive, beautifying house and 
grounds—these are the things that children are to be 
incessantly busy with when they get out of school, and 
surely it ought not to be above the dignity of the 
school to prepare children definitely for such things. 
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And so with that vitally important matter of passing 
one’s leisure time. One doesn’t want to read and study 
all the time he is not working or sleeping or eating. 
Proper amusement, play, is another of the vital concerns 
of life. How to enable a company to pass an evening 
profitably without resorting to dancing and cardplaying 
is an unknown att to the vast majority. Many a so- 
called party or social gathering is a sad commentary on 
the intelligence of the majority of those attending ‘t. 
“Man is a gregarious animal.” Abundant opportunity 
should be given for the proper gratification of thisinstinct, 
and careful thought bestowed on the means for enjoy- 
ment. Why should not children be as carefully taught 
the art of preparing a program for a social evening, as 
the art of computation or the art of something else that 
will be of comparatively little use to them? Realizing 
this, some schools are already giving attention to the 
art of amusement and of evening entertainment in parlor, 
church or hall, and this with properly supervised athletic 
sports bids fair to become a feature of the Twentieth 
Century School. In this way the school will become the 
moraland social, as well as tha intellectual center of its 
neighborhood. The earnestness and power with which 
THE ScHOOL JOURNAL has presented this function of the 
school is well known to us all. Certainly no question 
confronts the educators to day, that has a more serious 
bearing on the welfare of society than this very one of 
developing the school, whether it be in the crowded 
city or in the sparsely settled country districts, until it 
becomes the people's club, its doors opening invitingly 
so that the life of the community may stream thru 
it—all being enriched by it, the young and old, rich 
and poor, each giving and receiving, not being confined 
merely to matters of the intellect, but entering into that 
conception of education, which recognizes that the in- 
dustrial, the domestic, the social, the moral, and the re- 
ligious are as important as tae intellectual, and are as 
legitimately matters of concern to the public school 
system of this country in this the twentieth century.” 


Superintendent Gorton’s Ideal School, 


Supt. Charles E. Gorton, of Yonkers, is one of the 
honored leaders in the Council whose words on great 
educational subjects are always freighted w.th sound 
sense and helpful suggestion. He believed that the 
school of the twentieth century would not be a radical 
departure from the old, but a better interpretation and 
expansion of the ideas which are in practical operation 
now. We must build on the old, and let the new come 
into life and power by slow, but steady growth. 

Oae direction i1 which the school will have to make 
considerable progress is the care of the physical condi- 
tion of children. The indifference of parentsin matters 
concerning the needs of their children’s bodies is so 
glaring, especially in cities, that the school cannot 
e3cape the new duties springing from thissource. Many 
a child entering the school-room is more in need 
of food for the body than of mental drill. Educators 
must face this problem of physical care and seek to 
solve it in the best way. The ScHOOL JOURNAL is doing 
valiant service in pressing home the importance of this 
duty. Ofthe twentieth century school it must be said 
that the child that passes thru it will leave in better 
physical condition than he entered it. 

The coming school will do more and better work in 
English. The children will come in closer touch with 
nature than ever before. Commercial training will re- 
ceive due attention. Scientific pursuits will be encour- 
aged. Power to do will count for more than mere 
knowledge. Instruction in the privileges and duties 
of citizenship will occupy an important place in the pro- 
gram. Moral development will be looked after. Edu- 
cation that assuras the pupil an honest livelihood in the 
world is going to be considered of greater worth than 
the bookishness fostered by the schools of the past. 

Expanding the latter suggestion, Superintendent 
Gorton criticised the narrow curriculum whose only 
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evident purpose it seemed to be to prepare all boys to 
be clerks and bookkeepers or else toil up thru college 
and into professional pursuits. Our curriculum, he 
urged, must recognize in a practical way that the great 
mass of our pupils are going to enter the ranks of the 
handworkers. The future welfare of these children de- 
mands that the conditions in which they are going te 
live are taken into account in the school course. In- 
dustrial training must be given the consideration its im- 
portance compels. 

Of course, in working out the ideals which we have 
set up for the coming school, we will find ourselves 
barred by many limitations. It all depends upon what 
we are able to do with the community in which we labor. 
Their traditions, prejudices, wishes, and special needs 
cannot be brashed aside with impunity. The education 
of the community to a recognition of the justice and 
desirability of the new demands is an important duty of 
the educator who would be successful. All growth is 
slow. Forced growth is a dangerous thing. 

Superintendent Gorton then made a telling plea for 
the training of the young in the arts of entertainment 
and the providing for leisure hours in order that they 
may derive the largest measure of enjoyment from life. 
He deduced striking arguments from the progress of 
the world in industrial lines which had reduced and is 
more and more reducing the laborer’s working hours. 
The Saturday half-holidays and the longer periods 
gained for recreation must in some way be provided for 
by the school if it wants to do justice to the new condi- 
tions. Children must be taught how to make the beat 
use of leisure moments. The development of taste by 
esthetic training must also receive attention to dimin- 
ish the temptations which spring from coarse and vulgar 
associations. 

Summing up, Mr. Gorton said that the coming school 
must stand for the efficient equipment of children for 
greater and greater usefulness physically, intellectually, 
morally, and socially, and equipment best fitted for citi- 
zanship. 
- An Intermezzo. 

“The bearing of manual training upon the twentieth 
century school” was so well presented by both Principal 
Scudder and Superintendent Gorton that the failure of 
Prin. Charles D. Larkins, of the Brooklyn manual train- 
ing high school, to grasp the importance of the topic 
and do it anything like justice did not seriously detract 


.from the completeness of the program. He made a hit 


by a clever side-remark. He was telling a story of Mr. 
Colgate, the banker-philanthrophist, when Supt. M. 
Oakey whois somewhat of a wag suddenly asked him 
whether he referred to Mr. Colgate, the soapman. Quick 
as a flash the answer came “ No, Larkins is the soap- 
man,” There was applause and hearty laughter and 
that’s worth something too. 


The Taxpayer's View. 


Dr. Janes S. Cooley, of Glen Cove, spoke from the 
taxpayer's standpoint. He is a graduate of Wiliams 
and justly proud of the years spent under the direct in- 
fluence of the great Mark Hopkins. He told of a re- 
mark of Dr. Canfield, the librarian of Columbia uni- 
versity, who was a classmate of his at Columbia: “This 
is the best day there ever was and to-morrow will be 
better yet.” Commissioner Cooley felt sure that the tax- 
payer would gladly lend his support to real progress 
provided he could be shown that the new was either 
better than the old or that it could be added to the old 
without neglecting the latter. He believed that ways 
should be found for equalizing taxationin the state. As 
long as there were districts of less than $10,000 valua- 
tion there could be no uniform progress in the improve- 
ment of the schools. The wider extension of the con- 
solidation of schol districts and transportation of pupils 
would solve many troublesome questions. The doubling 
of expensive equipment should be avoided wherever 
possible. Fewer and better high schools should be the 
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aim. He suggested also that wealthy men should be 
interested in the new demands made upon the schools 
and induced to give endowments that would help out the 
taxpayers of the poor communities. He also drew 
much comfort from the fact that wealth is increasing 
more rapidly than population. Thus the chief problem 
from the standpoint of the taxpayer would seem to be 
to enlighten every community concerriing the educa- 
tional responsibilities and new duties of the school and 
to be firm in the hope that the best will survive and 
greater good will grow as time passes on. 


SP 
The New Year. 


‘QBefore the next number of THE JOURNAL comes to 
the hands of its readers the first year of the twentieth 
century will have reached its cloge and a new year will 
have begun. To the conscientious teacher every new 
beginning is a matter of serious consideration—reflec- 
tions on the past, and resolutions and hopes for the 
future. Have I made the most of my opportunities and 
my influence? Happy he to whom “it is finished” 
means that the work that was there for him to do was 
done, and that success attended the earnest efforts. 

But let there be no feeling of discouragement or the 
bitterness of regret if consciousness of failure arises. 
Sometimes —yes, often—one’s influence does not attain 
the end for which it was exerted. The Great Teacher 
had to see his own influence fail in the case of Judas, 
and often his heart was pained to find how litt!s even 
those nearest to him understood him; how after years 
Of teaching there were yet some among his own disciples 
who thought the kingdom he was speaking of must be 
one of temporal glory. Let the educator take comfort 
in the promise of the lives that have been quickened 
and made better by what he has been and has done for 
them. 

Teaching ia largely a seed time, and at best a period 
of growth and blossoming. The harvest, the coming to 
fruition of character and social usefulness, lies beyond 
school days. If one can say honestly and hopefully, “I 
have done the work that was given me to do to the best 
of my ability,” he can look back over the months that 
have passed with a feeling of joy and triumph. And 
the resolutions for the future will be—to strive for 
greater and greater comprehension of the magnitude of 
the work of teaching, and to make the most of one’s 
opportunities and powers in the light of the growing 
insight into the teacher’s office. 


The American Voice. 


Mrs. Temple Kett, corresponding secretary of the 
Society of American Women in London, has been visit- 
ing in New York. According to the Tribune of recent 
date, Mrs. Kett said just before her departure for Eng- 
land, “One of the things I have noticed since my return 
is the difference between the speaking voice of the Eng- 
lish and the American women. The American voice is 
not to be compared with the English for sweetness. In- 
deed, the speaking voice of the cultured English woman 
is superior to that of any other nation in the world. It 
seems strange that the enterprising and clever American 
clubwomen do not pay more attention to this matter. 
They have yet to learn that the effect of an interesting 
paper may be spoiled by an unsympathetic and unmusical 
voice. 

“ Another point that has struck me,” she continued, 
is the vastly superior training of English children. The 
deference they show to their parents and elders, and 
their politeness, make them simply charming. This is 
the case with even the smallest children, and it is the 
result not of general education but of training in man- 
ners. Why English women do not take kindly to the 
idea of kindergarten training for the little ones is a 
thing I do not understand. They seem to have an un- 
conquerable prejudice against the whole system, and so 
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far all efforts to change this feeling have been futile. 
They prefer the governess.” 


Professional Reading. 


There is hardly aman among our progressive su 
tendents who is better read on educational subjects 
than Mr. A. B. Cole, of Plainville, Mass. Whether 
his interest in letters is stimulated by looking at his 
own name, history does not tell, but at any rate he is 
well-fitted to give advice on the subject of what and 
how to read. Some of the suggestions are taken from 
the December Teachers’ World. He says: 

No progressive teacher to-day, in fact, no respectable 
teacher, will attempt to do his work without the help of 
one or more educational journals. These will be to his 
mind what a tonic is to his body, a stimulant which will 
allow him to do more and better work. What papers 
and how many shall be taken must depend somewhat on 
the teacher,—on his previous preparation for teaching, 
the locality in which he teaches, and his ability to use 
the material or ideas gained. 

Oneshould not take his educational papers, however,and 
think that they are a fair substitute for the more solid 
reading of educational doctrine contained in the regular 
books to be found in all pedagogical libraries. The 
doctrines of education are seldom found in the educa- 
tional papers. In them is rather the comments, the 
expositions, as it were, of the principles laid down by 
Froebel, Herbert, Horace Mann, and other recognized 
leaders to whom all teachers look for ideas. 

What every teacher needs isa moderate amount of 
general reading to keep up the enthusiasm; an equal 
amount to increase his stock of knowledge, and then on 
the end of all his reading, good solid thought and reason 
to so assimilate it that it will become a part of himself. 
We cannot follow any leader until we are in accord with 
his ideas and we cannot get in accord with his ideas by 
mere thoughtless reading. 


Troublesome Commas. 

How bothersome the rule for the punctuation of rel- 
ative clauses is, Senator George F. Hoar, of Mass- 
achusetts, has lately discovered, not that the Senator, 
who is thoroly familiar with the little niceties of Eng- 
lish speech, was himself caught napping. He wrote: 
‘*The Chinese who is in every way fit for citizenship is 
excluded, while the Portuguese or Italian who is absolute- 
ly unfitis admitted.” The copy-reader ona Boston news- 
paper—they are very literary in Boston—to whom 
Senator Hoar’s speech was telegraphed, concluded thata 
few commas would add spice and accordingly he had the 
sentence set up: “‘The Chinese, who is in every re- 
spect fit for citizenship, is excluded, while the Portuguese 
or Italian, who is absolutely unfit, is admitted.” Punctu- 
ated thus, the Senator’s words were too spicy for the 
numerous Italian and Portuguese residents of Mass- 
achusetts, who began to hold indignation meetings at 
which they denounced Senator Hoar for his bigotry 
and asserted their claims to superiority over the heathen 
Chinee. Even now, tho Mr. Hoar has carefully ex- 
plained about the commas and has declared that he 
never thought or dreamed: anything disrespectful or un- 
kind of the people of Italy or Portugal, those who 
believe “their manhood to have been maliciously assailed” 
are inclined still to be unhappy. Not having been 
been brought up on a diet of Hill and Lewis and Arlo 
Bates and Barrett Wendell, they have never been drilled 
into perception of the distinction between explanatory 
and restrictive relative clauses; and we can hardly won- 
der that such distinctions puzzle them. Indeed, anyone 
who has labored in this matter with a class of seventeen- 
year-old high school pupils who cannot, or will not, learn 
when to use the commas and when to leave them out, 
will understand the perplexity of Dr. Francis P. Silva 
and the other leaders of the Italico Portuguese colony 
in Boston. We cannot, however, help feeling that the 
Boston newspaper which allowed the sentence to go thru 
overloaded with commas was culpably negligent. 
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Geography in the Schools. 


Report presented at the meeting of the New England Association of School Superintendents, Nov. 15. 1901, by Supt Horace 
S. TARBELL, Providence ; Prin. f. F. Murvock, North Adams State Normal, and Supt. Louis P. NAsH, ’Holyoke. 


(Continued from THE ScHooL JouRNAL of December 14.) 


We are to think of the child, not as isolated but as a 
member of a community, and growing up to his day of 
power in the community. Atten or eleven years of age 
he begins to compare different societies and states of 
society, and to find out what are the characteristic 
values of each. He begins to see the duty of an indiv- 
idual toward the society in which ke lives. He is mov- 
ing from the egoistic toward the altruistic. 

Pupils who are in the last years of the grammar 
school ought to study synthetically. Hitherto they 
have studied as children, learning certain facts in order, 
because they were interesting, or because it was their 
duty to study as directed. They have not consciously 
looked far beyond this learning of facts. They should 
have now the power, and should be required, to gather 
up these great groups of facts, and view the subject as a 
whole, with due relation of parts. This is the kind of 
work that fits their mental needs, and that will prep:re 
them for the scientific study of the high school. 

Geography offers a complete field for the cultivation 
of the mental faculties. It requires first the perception 
of many interesting objects, which are within reach, 
and adapted to various ages. It calls forth the imagin- 
ative power, from its simplest to its greatest power and 
range. It uses the laws of association, and demands 
the recognition of causes and effects. As knowledge 
grows, phenomena are classified, abstraction and the 
formulation of general laws will have place. And in the 
general, or synthetic view of the subject, these laws will 
be deductively used, to anticipate and explain phenom- 
ena. 

There remains to be considered the lesson of beauty. 
The little child in his first nature studies sees the beauty 
of the flower, or leaf, or bird. As he goes out to view 
the hills and streams, the beauty of the landscape ap- 
peals to him. If well taught he learns to select a point 
of view, to see what is really there, and to feel the emo- 
tional uplift that the scene inspires. 

The use of pictures will add breadth and a higher in- 
spirational quality. Pictures should be chosen, not 
merely because they express a fact that may be wanted, 
but because they reveal such truth, temperance, beauty, 
as will lead the mind upward to lofty ideals. It is not 
well to have too many pictures at once, lest they lead to 
dissipation of power. A few of the highest will accom- 
plish more good than acrowd. Asthelittle child, study- 
ing plants and animals, learns to love the living things 
and not to harm them, so he grows in power to love and 
appreciate truth and beauty in all things. Every day 
brings its duty of serious work; he grasps new truth 
from contact with the earth, or reads it from book or 
picture or map; he thinks deeper into the relations, the 
inner meanings, of what he learns; he sees how the 
truth and the beauty of nature are shown forth in great 
works of imaginative art, in picture, or literature, or 
music. With solid advance of observing and reasoning 
and classifying powers, with higher ascent of esthetic 
and moral power, the whole soul grows in strength and 
beauty. While we plan our work, in this as in every 
other subject, the ideal, the esthetic, the moral, the 
spiritual in the life of man must not be forgotten. 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE DIVISIONS OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND METHODS OF TEACHING. 


A teacher should know: 

1. The learner’s phase of life, the corresponding ac- 
tivities, mental content and interests. 

2. The subject in its elementary and scientific aspects, 
their natural and logical division and the relation of the 
subject to other subjects. 

3. The sources of knowledge appropriate to the 


learner’s stage of life and the aspect of the subject. 

4, The meth.d of teaching which will best meet the 
conditions of learning. 

The learner in growing thru childhood and adoles- 
cence, passes from sensorial, immediate, spontaneous 
attention to intellectual, derived, volitional attention; 
from observation, imagination, imitation as the more 
prominent activities into generalization, rearoning; from 
objects seen separately to their space relations and se- 
quence; from facts to causes, classes, principles, and 
laws; from qualitative to quantitative aspects; from 
uses to processes; from collection of facts to their or- 
ganization; from utilitarian and scientific to esthetic 
and ethical values ; from outer beauty to inner meaning 
of life; from dependence on nature to interdependence 
of men. 

The divisions of the subject for purposes of teaching 
should conform to the successive stages of childhood, 
adolescence, and adult life. Childhood and early adoles- 
cent life demand the elementary aspects of the subject 
and its relations. Later adolescent and adult life de- 
mand the subject as a science, isolated and seen there- 
after in its relations to other sciences. 

Method in. teaching is the process of using a subject 
to cause growth in thought, purpose, and action. 

These principles have been in mind in stating the 
divisions, relations, and methods of teaching geography. 

Geographical Oljects. These are the land, water, at- 
mosphere, and life, or in a more extended analysis they 
are relief, drainage, coast, climate, minerals, plants, 
animals, people. The geographical objects which can 
be presented directly to the mind are said to be within 
vision and are learned by observation; those which can- 
not be directly presented to the mind are said to be be- 
yond vision and must be imagined. 

The appearance, relative position, activities, and sim- 
ple uses-of geographical objects, the obvious causes and 
effects, the ready comvarisons and generalizations, are 
the products of observation, imagination, and simple 
reasoning, and are the content of elementary geography. 

The less obvious activities and relations, the deeper 
causes and effects, the classes, principles, and laws of 
geographical phenomena are chiefly products of com- 
parison, generalization, and reasoning, and are the con- 
tent of scientific geography. 

Elementary geography is the portion for primary and 
grammar schools. Scientific geography is the high 
school and college portion. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
|. Preliminary Study of Geographical Objects. 


This is essentially primary work and extends thru the 
first four years. This preliminary study should include 
the different elements which enter into child life, phys- 
ical, biological, and sociological. The elements most 
common in children’s experiences are the industrial and 
commercial, and caution is needed lest the teaching of 
the physical element receives undue emphasis. The 
physiographic conditions are but the basis of biological 
and sociological aspects, both of which affect more 
directly our daily experiences. The esthetic quality 
often appeals mere strorgly than the knowledge aspects, 
and in all cases it should have due consideration. 

The general order is as follows: 

1, Observation and imagination are the fundamental 
activities. Reasoning is concerning the concrete object 
and is not prominent in the primary grader. Theteacher 
needs to keep constantly in mind that ideas gained from 
local objects and relations are the vital condition for 
imagining distant conditions, 

2. Expression of knowledge follows by describing, 
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moleling, drawing, and the progressive use of geo- 
graphic symbols. 

3. Imagination of distant geographical objects and 
relations, resembling and differing from those at home, 
is accomplished chiefly by the aid of pictures, text, and 
conversation. 

4, In the reading of plans and maps of his own local- 
ity and then of distant regions, much emphasis must be 
given to thinking the appearance and activity of the 
objects represented. 

5. Location is of secondary importance in this pre- 
liminary study. A child’s ability to locate is his ability 
to move himself in memory among objects, noting with 
accuracy their appearance in relative position. This 
ability arises in the home and school, is strengthened 
by acquaintance with the neighborhood, and then is ap- 
plied by walking and riding and gaining views from 
high places to the town or city at large and to more 
distant regions. A child asking where Boston is or 
where the Chinese live does not ask for a map, but for 
guidance in imagination whereby he can take carriage 
or car or ship, see regions passed over, imagine thus 
tie direction and distance, and finally arrive at the place 
asked for. Location by description of movements pre- 
c:des the use of the map. Plans and maps because of 
tieir arbitrary symbols and the consequent difficulty in 
inigining appearances and activities are of later use- 
fulness and should not be prominent until after the 
study of the globe. Knowledge of the location of a 
symbol should always follow knowledge of facts repre- 
sented by the symbol, 

Further treatment of preliminary study is by the fol- 
lowing groups: A. Land and Water Forms. B. Cli- 
mate. C. Minerals, plants, and animals. D. People, 


A. Land and Water Forms. 


Local Objects. 

Choose for your first teaching that group of objects 
most prominent in your vicinity, and by means of which 
you can develop the most observing power and excite 
the most interest in your pupils. Begin with the knowl- 
edge each has, review it from the objects, and teach’ 
him to find new facts. Proceed from small objects to 
larger ones, from simp'e features to related features. 
The typical forms and activities are to be found every- 
where. They may be insignificant in size and very tem- 
porary in duration, but the life forces and life products 
are there. 

The range of facts is indicated by the following topics: 
Recognizing and naming objects. Parts and their re- 
lations. Important characteristics. Relations to other 
geographical objects. Uses. Beauties. How made? 
Historical connection. Comparison with other local ob- 


jects. 
Distant Objects. 


Proceed from local objects to similar distant objects, 
then to differing ones, from single to related features. 
By memorv and imagination known facts are recalled, 
rearranged, and modified as indicated by the picture, 
model, drawing, or description read. Names of pictures 
of noted objects should be memorized. When map 
symbols are sufficiently well known to make possible an 
intelligent use of maps then have the objects located. 

The aims in the study of distant objects are (1) to 
know types of geographical objects not found in one’s 
own locality, (2) to know variations in objects of the 
same type, (3) to appreciate more fully the beauty, the 
grandeur, the usefulness of geographic features, (4) to 
arouse the desire to see, to enjoy, to appreciate the won- 
ders of nature, (5) to train the imagination. 

The prominent geographical object3 of one’s own state 
and country should be separated within the topic Dis- 
tant Objects in order to make sure of the acquisition of 
knowledge, and the appreciation of the usefulness and 
beauty of these geographical features. The order of 
importance is (1) to know and value the objects, (2) to 
feel they are ours, (3) to know their location chiefly by 
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reference to physical features, (4) to know how to get 
to them. The organization of the data thus gathered 
accompanies and follows the study of the United States. 
Teach as many distant objects as are necessary to 
make a sure start in the habit of imagining and appre- 
ciating such features. So much of causes and effects 
should be taught as can be easily understood from local 
phenomena and the pictures and models used. 


Sources of Knowledge. 


They are the objects themselves in their natural re- 
lations, the constituent parts of objects, natural and 
manufactured products, models, pictures, maps, text- 
books, and supplementary reading. 


Models. 


Of the means of expressing ideas of objects the model 
is the most accurate and the most complete. To model 
an object, therefore, necessitates keen and full observa- 
tion, For these reasons modeling in sand or clay is a 
most important means of expression of relief forms and 
their relations to each other and to drainage. Of his 
own accord a child begins the expression of these ideas. 
It is the teacher’s duty to continue the use of this 
natural means of expression (1) for its own worth, (2) as 
means of necessitating close observation, (3) that the 
child may learn to use models as aids to the imagination 
in learning of distant unseen objects and their relations, 
(4) as means of deriving map symbols, and (5) as means 
of recitation. (See Note 1.) 


Pictures. 

These are used to recall past experiences with nature 
and human life, to stimulate to new thought, to excite 
feelings proportional to the intensity of past experi- 
ences and to the excellence of the picture. 

With younger classes (possibly all) the best approach 
is by the thought “What do you like in the picture?” 
This compels observation of the object and some feeling 
concerning the same, while “‘What do you see in the 
picture?” allows a minimum of appreciation of beauty 
or other emotional element. 

In physiographic pictures the beauty of the natural 
scenery, its grandeur, picturesqueness, or other quality 
should not be excluded by thought of the physiographic 
processes. Read literature which may be in accord and 
suggested by the picture. 


Map Symbols. 


Read concerning (5) Location previously treated. 

Expression by geographical symbols should be started 
thoroly in the fourth year. Most people read the printed 
names only on maps and so remain relatively ignorant. 
Geographic symbols far exceed text in the representa- 
tion of physical phenomena. The first plans and maps 
used by children should be without printed names. 

a. Drawing to a scale should be taught as an applica- 
tion of arithmetic and form, then practiced in the read- 
ing of simple plans, in drawing simple plans of the room, 
building, yard, street, neighborhood, and in reading 
maps of towns, cities, and larger areas. In this pro- . 
cess of reading it is essential that a given area be studied 
in a series of maps having successively smaller scales. 

b. Profiles. The first sketches by children of hills 
and other relief forms are veriical outlines, Apply this 
power to varied sand forms, first sketching and then 
drawing to a scale, and the interpretation of any profile 
follows naturally and easily. 

c. River lines. Make sure that the pupils associate 





Note r The Harvard Geographical Models, designed by Prof. 
W. M. Davis, are the best for giving a physical basis to the 
study of geography The first three of the series represent a 
mountainous region bordering the sea; the same slightly de- 
pressed so as to produce an irregular shore line; the same 
slightly elevated so as to be bordered by a coastal plain. An 'l- 
lustrated account of the models can be had of the Secretary of 
the Boston Society of Natural History, Berkeley street, Boston, 
Mass. Price, 25 cents. 

The models made by Edwin E. Howell, 612 Seventeenth street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C., are very valuable. They are based 
on government surveys and include models ot the United States, 
of smaller groups of states, and of single states. 
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the beautiful S curves with streams winding sluggishly 
thru lands having very little scope ; the irregular curves 
and more or less angular turns with streams flowing 
thru lands having more slope and offering Jarge obstruc- 
tions to the course of the streams. In associating S 


- curves with plains make sure that the plains are not 


thought to be necessarily low with reference to the sea 
level. Apply these ideas in the reading of river lines 
copied from large scale maps, then to the same river 
lines on the maps from which copies are made. 

d. Coast lines. By use of ponds when the ocean is 
not at hand, and by the use of pictures associate curves 
with soft shore lines and angles with rock-shore lines. 
Apply as for river lines. 

e. Hill shading. Relief forms should be represented 
also by hill shading, that is by lines showing the direc- 
tion, length, and to some degree the steepness of the 
slope. These lines also show the direction in which rain 
water flows off the surface and the lines are sometimes 
called by children rain-water-lines, or slope lines. The 
hill shading drawn by children should consist of contin- 
uous lines which show the general directions and lengths 
of the slopes. Sand models furnish never failing knowl- 
edge and interest when used to derive hill shaded maps 
and river lines. The surface of the models should be 
pressed smooth and on it the slope-lines lightly 
scratched. Impress on the pupils that these lines show 
where rain water flows. Have the places found where 
the slopes, and, therefore, the rain waters meet. The 
brooks, ponds, etc., can be located, reasons given for the 
location, and if desired the locations marked by blue 
strings. 

The hill shaded maps read during early lessons should 
consist of continuous lines and should display variety in 
shape, size, and relative position of objects. 

Application. Given hill shaded map to infer and 
draw the drainage lines. Given the drainage lines to 
infer and draw the relief forms. Given a map contain- 
ing hill shading and drainage lines to infer and draw 
the coast line. Given a mapcontaining coast and drain- 
age lines to infer and draw relief forms. All of the 
conditions can be met very easily by hektographing out- 
lines from maps in geographies. The same sand models 
and maps may be used for inferring locations of occu- 
pations, highways, towns, etc. 

Lead the pupils to see that broken slope lines can be 
adjusted to show irregularities in the direction of the 
slopes ; that by shading any portion of the broken line 
steepness may be represented at any place on the slope. 
For this work Gerster's Chart of Map Symbols and the 
two companion maps of Switzerland (a. Relief and drain- 
age, b. relief, drainage, and political features) are sim- 
ply indispensable whether considered from the stand- 
point of the child or the subject. This step leads to the 
use of wall maps and those in the text-books and at- 
lases. 

f. Contours. These enable the exact mapping of a 
region by adding the quantitative element to slope repre- 
sentation. They should be introduced at the latest with 
that study of the continents which follows the study of 
the earth asa whole. Teach contours by having the 
children use a straight stick and a spirit level and stake 
out several level lines, the vertical interval being adapted 
to the slope selected. Or have children scratch lines 
around sand or clay models at contour intervals of an 
inch, using stiff wire or needles restingon blocks. Then 
have contours on wall maps interpreted. A most ex- 
cellent test is to have a profile derived from the con- 
tours which occur between two given places. 


Recitation. 

Recitations are expressions by the pupil by which his 
knowledge and interest and power become known to the 
teacher. 

Recitations upon local and distant objects should oc- 
casion children to move again thru the processes by 
which the objects became knownand appreciated. Hence 
the form of recitation should be first as like as possible 
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to the form of learning, and then followed by forms 
which by their variety test the accuracy and fullness of 
the pupil’s mental content. 

Reading. 

Make appropriate selections from the text-book to re- 
state facts; to give information. 

Supplementary reading should furnish descriptions of 
typical and noted objects, of the wonders of the earth, 
of noteworthy journeys, of the manifold uses of the land 
and water forms. 

B. Climate. 


This as a general topic includes forms of water, 
winds, and weather. The observation of these phenom- 
ena in particular is begun naturally by children before 
entering school, and should be continued with emphasis 
in all primary and intermediate grades, until at least 
the topic climate be reached in the study of the earth 
as a whole. 

Forms of Water. 


_ The range of observation is suggested by the follow- 
ing questions : 

How do you distinguish each? Where do you find 
each? How much falls at atime? When is each most 
abundant? What variation has each in form, size, and 
number? What are the uses of each? What are the - 
beauties of each? What are the effects of the sun and 
wind on the different forms? 

During the fourth year emphasis should be given to 
imagining by means of pictures and text the regions of 
prevailing cloud and fog, rain and dew, frost, snow, and 
ice, glaciers, icebergs, and ice floes. Association should 
be made with the life of each region. This section is 
pre-eminently geographical in its, value. 

The changes in the forms of water are learned as 
facts largely from observation. The causes and results 
of these changes should be studied with some care be- 
cause of the need of the data in the study of the cli- 
matic conditions of the earth as a whole and of each 
continent. This contributory work should be pursued 
thru the fifth, sixth, and seventh years. 

Winds. 

This topic illustrates clearly the relation of physics 
to geography. The range of thought is temperature, 
moisture, pressure, motion, ‘direction, velocity, ard ef- 
fects. In each topic the air as a physical substance is 
and must be known to every child thru observation and 
inference before he knows and as the condition of know- 
ing winds and their effects and distribution. The study 
of the winds is not too difficult to begin in the third 
year. During the fourth, fifth, and sixth years sufficient 
data will be in mind for thinking the knowledge into 
the order indicated by the topics, and so render the 
general world distribution of winds easily comprehens- 


ible. 
Weather. 

Both forms of water and winds receive attention be- 
cause of the daily observation of the weather. They 
appear as separate topics when their respective facts 
are collected. 

As a natural outcome of daily records weather knowl- 
edge should be associated knowledge of, the conditions 
which usually prevail at the same time, and not the 
prominence of a single feature. . The effects of weather 
should be taught because of its direct influerce upon 
relief forms and life and its direct control of man’s oc- 
cupations. 

Climate in its annual significance becomes evident by 
summarizing from the daily school records, by reading 
the government daily weather maps and the monthly 
and yearly bulletins. Temperate, torrid, and frigid cli- 
a thus come to be truthfully presented and appre- 
ciated. 

C. Minerals, Plants, Animals. 


These become geographical in their importance when 
uses and distribution are studied. In connection with 
minerals emphasize the fertility of soils. Concerning 
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plants and animals emphasize the useful plants peculiar 
to the locality, to the temperate, the cold, the hot re- 
gions, and select the prominent characteristics of the 
life of the region. The order and method of teaching 
conform to the principles already illustrated. 


D. People. 


* Within this topic geography in its consideration of the 
races is related to ethnology, of occupations to economics, 
of settlements and governments and states of society to 
sociology. No other part of geography arouses more 


spontaneity and intensity of interest than this and no. 


other part has more ethical values. 

The geographical and related ideas concerning people 
will not be taught best if the topics are considered in 
the order of this discussion. A point of interest should 
be found and around it all important related facts 
gathered. 

Races. 

Races should be studied very slightly for physical 
characteristics. Occupations, dress, customs, manners, 
and other habits of life are of most interest. The in- 
fluence of geographic environment should be introduced 
according to the ability of comprehension of the learn- 
ers. Great caution should be used in the study of local 
representatives of foreign races. 

Occupations and Settlements. 

Occupations and Settlements when taught by refer- 
ence to present needs of people living in and out of 
settlements lead children to understand not only the de- 
pendence of man on nature, but also of man upon man. 

The contents of the following propositions are gath- 
ered by observations of daily life and by imagination of 
historical conditions as suggested, e. g., in younger 
grades by celebration of special days and stories of 
Colonial life : 

1. No man unaided can supply all his needs, so that 
men have divided the occupations among themselves. 

2. People exchange the articles they produce or their 
services for other articles or services. 

3. People live in villages, towns, or cities to make the 
supply of their needs easier. 

Occupations divide into three groups. The first group 
is distinctly geographical in that it shows the depend- 
ence of man upon nature for that which may be called 
raw material. It includes hunting, fishing, grazing, and 
agriculture which supply food and clothing ; lumbering 
mining, and quarrying which afford shelter. All of 
these should be taught, proceeding from the near to the 
far, the simple to the complex, and with an emphasis 
proportional to the importance of the occupation. This 
group is well adapted to children of the fourth and fifth 
grades. 

The second group is strictly economic in that it shows 
the dependence of man on man, the necessity and effects 
of competition, and how the struggle for existence leads 
to the desire and realization of higher states of life. It 
is strictly geographical to know the distribution and 
relative prominence of the manufacturing industries of 
any place and those of the various parts of the world. 
This group of industries is of particular interest to 
children onward from about fifth year of school life. 

The third division of occupations is largely geograph- 
ical, but is very closely related to economics and history, 
in that it shows dependence of men on nature, the inter- 
depertence of men, and man’s modification of nature 
for the more complete satisfaction of his needs. This 
division commonly called commerce includes the ex- 
change of both raw material and manufactures. The 
observational study of one’s own locality in this matter 
is one of the best illustrations that geography affords of 
easy and natural transition from the near to the far, of 
the use of the local from the appreciation of the distant. 
The study of the previous groups of occupations in a 
locality leads at once to consideration of (1) home supply, 
local surplus which is sent away, local lack which is sup- 
plied from other places ; (2) of the place as a collecting 
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and distributing center ; (3) of the persons engaged as 
producers, collectors and distributors, and consumers ; 
(4) of the means of transportation. The connection of 
these topics with local and general history is a neces- 
sary factor in the study of local progress. Commerce 
as a content of children’s minds has a development con- 
temporaneous with that of the other occupations. 

Settlements as a geographical matter are found to Le 
determined by the influences of physiographic and bio- 
logic forces; as a sociological matter they are found to 
be the result of the interdependence of men for the 
satisfaction of their needs. The geographical study 
shows where people congregate, the sociological study 
shows why. These elements together explain the vary- 
ing density of population. ; ‘ 

The geographical study of settlements is contem- 
poraneous with the study of occupations and becomes 
pronourced with the study of the world distribution of 
people in the sixth or seventh years. The sociological . 
study of settlements does not become pronounced until 
the eighth and ninth years, being dependent upon a con- 
siderable knowledge of history. The range of this 
phase of study is suggested as follows : 

Families from settlements—villages, towns, or cities, 
(1) to facilitate manufacturing and the exchange of 
products either among themselves directly (barter) or 
by means of stores ; (2) to increase the opportunities for 
education by furnishing suitable houses for instruction 
and employing regular teachers; (8) to secure fuller 
enjoyment of religious belief by building churches and 
employing regular ministers ; (4) to take part in social 
life both in homes of individuals and in halls, ete. ; (5) 
to provide for mutual protection by means of special 
officcrs and public buildings. 


II. Study of the World or the Earth as a Whole. 
FIFTH AND SIxtH GRADES. 


Every child upon acquaintance with himself in his 
own locality asks for the world-wide views. He thinks 
of the world in but two parts, namely, the part he knows 
and the part he does not know, and for the second he 
asks constantly, if his questions are interpreted for 
mental movement rather than for the particular objects. 
Every child ranges at will and at ease everywhere over 
the earth if stories, or story tellers, or pictures be at 
hand, and he enters into the enjoyment of being in 
touch with all life. Genetic psychology and its peda- 
gogy demand this phase of study as the child’s necessity 
and right. Analytic psychology and its pedagogy have 
always recognized this phase of the subject, dignified 
it by a topic and two hemispherical maps and then 
abused it by nonsensical map questions or totally 
neglected it. Long years after business men knew that 
the world was their market and had gained it, the vast 
majority of teachers and school officers remained torpid 
in their winter of tradition, and awoke only when the 
heat of the Spanish war passed thru the rigid crust of 
school routine, roused them to humane social life once 
more, and stirred some of them to the perception of 
world affairs and of the superior insight of half-grown 
children. 

From the standpoint of children’s educational needs, 
or of international world-wide business relations, or of 
the ethical brotherhood of man, or from all these and 
their connections the fact must and will be recognized 
that the study of the world is the all-inclusive and all- 
important aspect of geography apart from the observa- 
tional study of one’s own locality. 

The study of the world in its relations satisfies the 
natural movement of children into world aspects of life 
and enables them to arrange their ideas, to relate in 
position their facts which to this time have been a mere 
collection, and thereafter to organize all their thouglits 
with truest relations because of their being world rela- 
tions. There is no other possible way of cultivating 
wide observation, safe imagination, sound reasoning, and 
adequate sympathy, and thereby of growing into a 
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brotherhood of man. The elemental ideas of a world 
peace must be sown in the minds of children, nourished 
into ideals during the inspirations of adolescence, and 
harvested in maturity. Geography in this aspect ex- 
ceeds all other sciences in informing, revealing, impel- 
ling power. 

Four years of school life (excluding the kindergarten) 
are none too long for collecting facts concerning geo- 
geaphical objects as previously indicated. Children do 
not usually give evidence of having sufficient data or of 
wishing to begin this part of geography before the fifth 
year. 

Each child should be led to know : 

(1) That the earth is a whole, a unit, having qualities 
or powers a3 a whole differing from the qualities of its 
parts. 

(2) That each part, land, water, atmosphere, and life, 
has its own qualities, differing from the qualities and 
powers of all other parts. 

(3) That the several partsand the whole are all work- 
ing together to make the earth a home for man, and the 
means for his progress to better, nobler, higher life. 

“To think of the earth as a seed sown from the hand 
of God himself on the great fields of space, and filled 
with a germinant power of life, which will transform it 
more and more, and make it more and more worthy of 
its noblest inhabitant, is the first as it is the last idea 
which we must take and keep in these inquiries.” To 
think of the earth “in all its features, phenomena, and 
relations, as an independent unit, and (to) show the con- 
nection of this unified whole with man and with man’s 
Creator.” (Ritter.) 

The conditions for entering upon and pursuing the 
study of the world are: 

1. Pupils must be able to observe attentively, and re- 
call accurately geographical objects and phenomena. 

2. Papils must have a working knowledge of the 
different geographical objects—bodies of land, etc.— 
people. 

3. Papils must be able to express and acquire knowl- 
edge of geographical facts by the use of geographical 
symbols. 

4, Pupils must be provided with such sources of 
knowledge as will call into activity the right power at 
the right time. 

The observation of natural objects continues with 
more attention to details especially of the usefulness of 
geographical objects and phenomena to man, and his 
use of them. 

The imagination of the appearance, of the relative 
position, relative extent, relative height, and other 
qualities of distant geographical objects is conditioned 
on the observation of pictures, globes, physi_al views, 
physical maps, etc. Make these two phases of the 
imaginative work always definite and distinct. First, 
the observations of pictures, globes, physical views and 
maps to stimulate and assist the imagination. Second, 
the imagination of the region without the presence of 
any apparatus. Unless the second step is distinct the 
symbols remain the most important things in the mind 
and the living object is not apprehended. 

The reasoning is chiefly to find the more obvious 
effects of the differing geographical objects on each 
other and their service to man. It is conditioned on 
previous observation of local features and phenomena 
and on correct reading of maps. 


The Sources of Knowledge Are: 


1. Facts of geographical objects and phenomena pre- 
viously acquired by observing, imagining, and reasoning. 

2. Pictures classified according to the topics to be 
taught, labeled, and conveniently arranged. 

3. Globes. Every pupil should have one for his indi- 
vidual study just as he has a separate text-book. Paper 
globes six inches in diameter are sufficient. There 
should also be one large (twelve inches) well printed 
globe for class teaching. A slated globe twelve inches 
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in diamater, should be furnished. It is indispensable if 
true ileas of the unity of structure and of the simple 
world relations are to be taught. On it the coast lines 
should be painted. This is easily prepared by drawing 
with lead pencil meridians and parallels, locating promi- 
nent points of the coast by latitude and longitude, and 
paintiag the coast lines with ordinary white paint. 
When drainage symbols are also drawn the globe is 
called for couvenience a drainage globe. 

The slated globe should be used for presenting each 
idea separately and then in its prominent relations. 
The printed globes show too many relations at one time 
to admit of very clear thinking by children. 

A relief globe of the earth is very desirable. (See 
Note 2.) The relief tho of course exaggerated satisfies 
the desire of children for reality as no other globe or 
map does. 

4, Hemispherical relief views are next in value to the 
relief globe. Cuts made from photographs of a relief 
glob> are most truthful. The series should include 
polar views, at least four equatorial views (Americas, 
Pacific, Eirasia, Atlantic, and the land and water hemi- 
spheres. 

5. Maps. [f it is right and necessary to teach truth 
and to be guided by children’s abilities the globes re- 
ferred to are the proper sources and not maps of the 
eastern and western hemispheres, nor maps drawn upon 
Mercator’s projection. The use of these maps is posi- 
tively harmful in nearly all grammar grades. The dis- 
proportion and distortion of the equatorial regions on 
these hemispherical maps, and in an enormous degree of 
the polar regions on the Mercator projection, and the 
discontinuity of the east and west directions on all 
these maps render it impossible for children to imagine 
by the use of these maps the earth a sphere or to gain 
a reasonably true idea of the relations of the parts of 
the world. 

Maps on the polar projections and on the plane of 
London are open to similar criticisms, but are distinctly 
less harmful than other projections. The London pro- 
jection with the south parts of South America and Af- 
rica added is a good basis for representing relief, drain- 
age, and coast. The polar projections are best for iso- 
therms, winds, and ocean currents because the relative 
shapes, areas, and continuities are retained with the 
least untruth. Children readily pass from globes to 
these maps by holding the globes so as to appear like 
the map. These projections when drawn upon slated 
cloth have proved wonderfully useful companions of the 
slated globe. (See Note 3.) 

Recitations should be of such a character as to ne- 
cessitate constantly increasing independent work by the 
pupils. The topical rather than the question and an- 
swer method should be used. The following ways of 
reciting are of great importance: 

1. Oral descriptions with or without the aid of pic- 
tures, globes, or maps. 

2. Association of pictures, places, etc., with their 
geographic symbols on globes and maps. On the world 
outline maps filled in by the pupils have the location of 
places shown in pictures marked by dots and figures, the 
explanation being written in the margin. 

3. Globe drawing. Expression by geographic sym- 
bols on the slated coastline globe of facts to climate; 
on a slated drainage globe of facts beginning with cli- 
mate,e. g. To think and draw isotherms correctly 
coastline, relief, and drainage should be given and only 
the isotherms be drawn from memory. 

4, Map Drawing. Expression by geographic symbols 
on (a) world coastline map of facts to climate; on (a) 
world drainage map of facts beginning with climate. 





Note 2. Jones’ Model of the Earth (eighteen inches), A. H. 
Andrews & Co., of Chicago, is the best model of its kind for ele- 
mentary schools. 


Note 3.-Small individual maps on these projections are pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, and Atkinson & Mentzer, 
of Chicago. Large stencils for making slated cloth maps can be 
procured of J. L. Hammett & Co., Boston. 
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5. Written description from single topics, and series 
of topics with and without the aid of pictures, globes, or 
maps. 

Range of Knowledge and Suggestions as to Method. 


A The earth a Planet. The qualities of the earth as 
a whole referred to previously are: 

Form and Size. The facts are based on the study of 
spheres. The oblate spheroidal form is of no conse- 
quence at this time. The approximate dimens ons 
should not be confined to the polar diameter and the 
equatorial circumference. 

Tne earth in Space. The topic is not geographical 
but is of great interest to children at this time and is 
worthy of attention. This conception is dependent upon 
previous observations of the moon. Pictures of the 
moon increase interest in observing the motion, rising, 
and setting. Thus it is possible to think of the earth’s 
appearances as if observed from the moon. 

Rotation of the Earth. The facts can be told for 
children to-imagine, or children can be led to observe 
and iofer the rotation and related facts. The second 
process is the better and those children who can reason 
will have their their opportunity for growth. The steps 
are, (1) Ooservation of the sun’s path across the sky 
from sunrise to sunset, imagination of the sun’s 
path below the horizon across the sky from sun- 
set to sunrise; (2) Observation of telegraph poles 
poles or other objects as one is carried past them; (3) 
Inference that either the sun or the earth is moving, 
that the earth may be rotating; (4) Assurance by the 
teacher of the earth’s rotation; (5) Careful illustration 
by using balls and globes; (6) Effects upon life activ- 
ities. 

Revolution of the Earth and Inclination of the Axis. 
In connection with climate, observations of the sun’s 
movements and their effect upon light, heat, and life 
should be made carefully and fixed in thought. Then 
the cause should be taught. 

Geographical Position. The form of the earth deter- 
mines all directions on its surface to be on the circum- 
ferences of circles and all distances to be in degrees, 
The rotation establishes two sets of circumferences. 
The axis gives rise to circles of which it is the diameter 
on whose semi-circumferences directions are named 
north and south. The direction of rotation of points 
on the surface gives rise to the set of circles perpendic- 
ular to the axial set, and on whose circumferences direc- 
tions are named east and west. These circumferences 
being thus established location upon the earth is accur- 
rate and certain. 

If these ideas be taught as geometric truths by means 
of balls and slated spheres and applications be made to 
the earth itself and then to globes and maps, no topics 
will be more productive of power than these which lead 
to latitude and longitude. Thus taught the topic is not 
to) difficult for pupils to begin in the fifth and sixth 
grades. 

Distribution of Light and Heat. The general distrib- 
ution due to the form and rotation of the earth should 
precede the peculiarities due to the relative positions 
of the land and water. The form of the earth deter- 
mines that but one-half of the earth is lighted and 
heated by the sun, that the point of greatest light is 
that at which the rays are vertical, that from this cen- 
tral point light and heat gradually diminish in all direc- 
tions to the circumference of the lighted half. 

The rotation of the earth causes the different por- 
tions of the earth in succession to be lighted and heated, 
and thus causes (1) alternation of day and night, or, 
more fully, the series of sunrise, forenoon, noon, after- 
noon, sunset, twilight, evening, midnight and dawn; (2) 
alternation of heat and cold, the extreme of heat oc- 
curring in the early afternoon, that of cold in the early 
morning. 

The revolution of the earth and the inclination of the 

_axis cause the lighted and heated half not to have al- 
ways the same relation to a given place on the earth, 
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but to swing north and south alternately, so that when 
north, the central area of light and heat is north of the 
equator and the border of the lighted and heated area is 
beyond and includes the north pole; that when south, 
the central aréa of light and heat is south of the equa- 
tor and the border of the lighted and heated half is be- 
yond and includes the south pole. 

Zones based upon these data are bounded by parallels 
and are purely astronomical. The general distribution 
of light and heat is modified by the land and water, so 
that very marked variations from astronomical bounda- 
ries occur. Geographical belts of heat bounded by iso- 
therms are easily comprehensible in the sixth and sev- 
enth grades. 

(b) The Parts of the Earth. These in the broadest, 
truest sense are the land, water, atmosphere, and life. 
Every child knows many facts concerning each part, 
and the purpose of this new step is the relating of these 
facts to each other so as to form a simple, truthful con- 
ception of the spherical earth as a world having a few 
parts definitely related in position and use. The facts 
which underlie this conception are wholly within the 
comprehension of the children of the fourth grade. 
Whether they are known or not depends upon the edu- 
cational environment. The following topics indicate 
the desired trend of thought. The sources of knowl- 
edge and the method are implied. 


The Land and Water. 


This earth of ours consists of a great rounded rough 
rock mass, whose surface shows great ridges and as 
great hollows. Salt water rests in most of these great 
hollows, and is deep enough to cover over some of the 
ridges of the rough rock mass. So that if one could 
look down from far above upon the earth as it turned 
under him he would see a small portion of the rock 
mass projecting above the water. (This should be con- 
tinued into a study of important details of the land and 
water hemispheres.) Surrounding the earth, deep in 
the pores, caves, cracks, crevices, and hollows of the 
land and water is the air which also stretches outward 
into space hundreds of miles. The plants, the animals, 
and people live in the land, the water, and the air. 

The great land mass is rock down to the center of | 
the earth. The inner parts are hotter than we can 
imagine. The outer part on which the water and air 
rest was once hot and at that time smoother. As the 
outer part cooled it hardened and stiffened, and the next 
inner part, still hot yet cooling, tended to shrink away 
from the outer. But the outer part rested on the inner 
and in following it as it shrank the outer part wrinkled 
and broke into ridges. This process is going on slowly 


-now. An apple hung up in the air becomes small in- 


side, and as the skin continues to rest on the pulp it 
becomes wrinkled and ridged. 

The rock crust is now wrinkled up into one great 
mass whose crest stretches not quite all the way around 


-the earth. This enormous ridge bears on its surface 


many smaller ridges and many nearly smooth stretches 
which are the mountains and plains we know. This 
same long enormous ridge forms two vast unequal hol- 
lows in which lie the salt waters which we know as the 
oceans. 

One slope of the great land mass is so steep that the 
ocean comes very near to the crest of the ridge and 
very little of the surface of this slope shows above the 
water. This same slope is so long and steep in some 
parts as to make this basin have much the deeper hol- 
lows. The other slope is very gradual and has so much 
of its surface above the ocean that the part of the 
basin filled with water is like a long, winding trovgh. 

The basin which this very gradual slope makes is 
much smaller than the one made by the steep slope, but 
it has so much more land above the ocean that almost 
all the people of the world live in the smaller basin. 
Most of the ridges of the smaller basin rise from the broad 
dry land surfaces, a few form islands very near the 
coast, and a few form long ranges on the bottom of the 
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trough. The slope of this smaller basin is so regular 
that the land and water project into each other to a re- 
markable degree and form fine waterways and harbors. 
In the larger basin which is so steep walled, little land 
shows above water and far away from the crest only the 
mountain tops of lesser ridges show, and these make 
thousands of islands rising from the ocean. Then, too, 
the steep slope is more regular and very many fewer ir- 
regularities of coast are formed. 

(The truth of a single vast irregular land mass with 
two great basins is a well proven scientific truth pre- 
sented by some of the best geologists and physiograph- 
ers of the world. The pedagogical place may be ques- 
tionable, but not the scientific truth.) 

The rains and snows which fall on the great ridge 
form three great groups of rivers, (1) those which flow 
down the steep slope of the large basin; (2) those 
which fiow down the gradual slope of the smaller basin; 
(3) those which flow into lesser hollows and do not reach 
the sea. The rivers of the larger basin are relatively 
fewer, shorter, and less navigable than those of the 
smaller basin. 

The inequalities of the land mass in height and slope 
cause the exposed part to be completely divided naturally 
in two places, and so nearly so in two others, that at 
one of these a canal has been cut thru and at the sec- 
ond a canal is being dug. These great divisions of the 
exposed portions of the world mass are called continents, 
and what we know of each continent iswhat we know of 
that part of the land, and rivers, and coast, ete., which 


it includes. 
The Atmosphere. 


For intelligence concerning the Heat Belts every one 
must proceed from facts to causes in some degree. To 
this end facts concerning the Unequal Heating of the 
Atmosphere are vitally essential. They are a part of 
Nature Study (Physics), and yet must be taught and 
used in immediate connection with Geography. 

1, The sun sends its rays thru the air to the land and 
water; the land and water absorb the heat. 

2. The land becomes heated faster than the water dur- 
ing the day time, and becomes cooled faster than the 
water during the night time. (Observe by feeling or by 
reading a thermometer laid on the surface of a pond or 
neighboring roadway, or at a beach.) 

3. The land becomes heated faster than the water 
during the summer, and becomes cooled faster than the 
water during the winter. (Water in the ground freezes 
before water in the ponds, and ice on the ground melts 
before ice on the ponds.) 

4, The atmosphere is heated but little by the rays 
whish pass thru it; it is heated most by coming in con- 
tact with the heatedland and water. (Known by climb- 
ing mountains, by balloon trips.) 

5. The air over the land is hotter than the air over a 
neighboring large mass of water during the day time, and 
cooler during the night time. 
reading thermometers.) 

6. The upper air is much colder than the lower air. 
(Balloonists.) | 

Local Range of Temperature, Isotherme, Belts of 
Heat are the topics which follow naturally. 

The relation of astronomical observations to under- 
- gtandingthe Motions of the Heat belts will be evident 
from these facts. 

Local Observations. 


1. The sun is low in the south at noon in winter, and 
even the noons are cold. 

2. The sun rises higher and higher in the south at 
noon during the spring and the noons become warmer 
and warmer. 

8. The sun is nearer our zenith in June and July and 
those noons are warmest. 

4, The sun sinks lower and lower inthe south at noon 
during the autumn, and the noons become colder. 

5. The sun is very low in the south during the noon of 
December and January, and those noons are coldest. 
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6. The sun as it swings higher thru successive noons 
brings heat to places, as it swings lower thru successive 
noons it carries away the heat. These places are on 
meridians and the sun seems to move north and south. 

7. Effects produced by the swinging of the sun north 
and south on water, soil, plants, animals, and people 
should be carefully noticed. This is the practical geo- 
graphical side of the change of seasons. 


By Imagination and Inference. 


1. The heat swings north and south with the sun. 

2. The belts of heat swing north and south with the 
sun. 

3. The torrid and temperate belts are farthest north 
during our summer, farthest south during our winter. 

4, Each frigid zone lessens in size as the sun swings 
toward it and almost disappears when the sun is nearest 
it; then becomes very large when the sun swings away 
from it. Describe climatic changes as indicated in 
paragraph seven above. 

5. Questions. How far does the isotherm of 70 de- 
grees move over North America? the Pacific? the At- 
lantic? Eurasia? the isotherm of 30 degrees? the heat 
equator? Where is the most motion and why? 

6. In what zones are these placesin January? in July? 
Select known places. 

The facts of Winds, direction, temperature, moisture; 
of Ocean Currents, direction, temperature, effects, eddies; 
of Rainfall, distribution, time, amount, are appropriate 
for the sixth grade. If causesare attempted there must 
precede observations and inferences concerning the effect 
of changes in heat on air, the effects of wind on the sur- 
face of water, the effects of changes in heat on the 
forms of water, the formation of dust whirls. Few sixth 
classes are equal to the study of these conditions even in 
a simple way. bai 

i 


All children are able to imagine other regions like 
their own and if able to perceive simple relations of cause 
and effect in the concrete of their own locality are able 
to understand similar conditions wherever found. It is 
easy for children in sixth grades to understand by means 
of pictures, globes, and world maps the distribution of 
fertile and barren regions. Many children are able to 
infer by reference to relief, drainage, and climate where 
such regions are to be expected and by comparison of 
isothermal, wind, and rainfall maps locate the regions 
correctiy. The silvas, Kongo basin, plains of India, 
Mississippi valley, the Atlantic coastal plain, the plains 
of the Danube are examples of regions thus discovered 
readily. 

Plants, Animals, and Minerals. 


The facts already in mind should be related in position 
by means of world maps. The maps in Bartholomew’s 
Atlas of commercial geography furnish data which trans- 
ferred in turn to a slated cloth map on the London or 
north polar projection (south parts of Africa and South 
America attached for convenience) enable children ata 
glance to understand distribution, and the consequent 
interdependence of men. Distributions, products, oc- 
cupations, centers of collection and distribution, and 
ways and means of transportation all appear in true 
correlation and should be taught only in that relation at 
this time. The dependence of men on each other excites 
more interest and growth than the dependence of men 
on nature. This aspect of geography beginning in the 
sixth grade increases steadily in importance thru the 
older grades. 

Each product should be seen not only in relation to re- 
lief, drainage, and climate,but also inits relation to man. 
Have the general distribution read, the locations of the 
chief surplus producing areas, and associated centers of 
exchange and manufacturing memorized. 

Races. 

The purpose now is to review and add facts concern- 
ing thecharacteristics, customs, etc., of the people as 
met with in previous lessons, to perceive what each race 
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is doing with its portion of the world, to find how much 
advancement each has made. 

Mark on the north polar world map the distribution 
of races as indicated in Bartholemew’s Atlas of Commer- 
cial Geography. It is impossible by use of Mercator’s 
projection to imagine clearly the continuity of the area 
occupied by the Yellow race, or to understand other his- 
torical facts vitally associated with this topic. 

Up to 1492 the Yellow race occupied the territory from 
Tibet to Cape Horn; the White race occupied the terri- 
tory from the plateau of Tibet tothe plateau of Abyssinia, 
and fromthe Indian ocean to the Atlantic; the Black 
race occupied the territory south of Abyssinia and the 
Australian region. Since 1492 the White race has 
crossed the Atlantic, penetrated the western side of the 
world, following natural highways to the Pacific and 
Arctic,and is driving the Yellow race from North America; 
also the White race since 1492 has crossed the Atlantic 
and Indian oceans and skirted South America, Africa, 
and Australia with settlements. The Black race since 
1492 has been forcibly removed from Africa by the 
White race, and establishedin North and South America. 
The progress of the White race from the Baltic along 
natural highways to the Japan sea is another suggestive 
fact easily perceptible by aid of thismap. 

If the kind of work indicated for the preliminary study 
of geographical objects and for the study of the world 
be done a child leaving school will know his locality, will 
know similar facts concerning his state and country, will 
know the world in its simple funamental aspects, He 
will realize his dependence on nature and upon other 
human beings, and will have beginnings of a feeling of 
the unity of nature and of the possible unity of people. 
He will have a fair start in right intellectual habits, in 
esthetic appreciation of natural scenery, and in ethical 
valuations of man’s activities. His usefulness as a citi- 
zen will exceed to an immeasurable degree that narrow 
service which comes from neglecting the locality, from 
minifying the world, magnifying North America, espe- 
cially the United States, before he knows even the exist- 
ence of those other regions and peoples on whose life he 
is vitaily dependent. 


III. The Continents. 


SIXTH AND SEVENTH GRADES. 

The aims in the study of each continent should be: 

1. Find what part of the world relief, of the world 
drainage, of the world climate, of the world productions, 
of the world races each continent includes. This is 
review work. 

2. Find such new details of relief, drainage, climate, 
soil, productions, and people of each natural section of 
the continent as are necessary to understand and appre- 
ciate the work of the continent and its inhabitants in the 
development of the people of the continent. 

8. Think the continent anew in its relation to the 
world relief yet with more completeness, in order to per- 
ceive more clearly the special use and influence of each 
continent in the development of the whole human race, 
and to emphasize the interdependence of continents and 
of people. 

The conditions for entering upon the study of the con- 
tinents are all those for the study of the world with this 
addition, pupils should have a working knowledge of the 
earth as a whole. The continent exists as a part, is 
dependent on its relations as a part for its present 
characteristics, and cannot be appreciated without a 
knowledge of the simple world-wide relations, the facts 
presented by pictures, text, and maps. 

Modeling of the continents by the pupils isa means 
by which they express ideas of relative position, relative 
height, and relative extent of continental features. The 
following order in modeling is suggested: 1. Mark the 
outline and place a thin layer of sand within. Remove 
the extra sand. 2. To represent a low shore brush the 
sand at the edge back into the interior. 3: To repre- 
sent a land mass pile on enough sand to make evident 
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the relative length, relative width, and relative height of 
the mass. 4. Represent ranges by ridges proportionally 
high. 5. Lakes and rivers can be represented well by 
strings. ‘ 

Map drawing is of great value and should be in con- 
stant use. Fine drawings are not to be desired or ex- 
pected of the pupils. 

The following order in map drawing is suggested and 
applies equally to coastlines, lakes, rivers, etc. First— 
preeent a Jarge outline of the continent, the minor ir- 
regularities being omitted, e. g., in North America tke 
western coast is a long ccmyourd curve extending f1cm 
= to Panama; the southeastern coast is {cur curves, 
etc. 

Observe this coastline map for the general figure of the 
continent, the proportion of parts of the figure; for tke 
form of special parts, and the proportions of each figure; 
e. g., each side of the United States; Hudecn Bay; 
Alaska; Gulf of Mexico. 

Memorize the form. Draw the form ard occasionally 
describe it. 

Compare the form drawn with the form in the mird; 
correct before crasing; erase’ wrong lires and brighten 
the figure. 

Second—lIf the form needs conventionalizirg derive 
with your pupils a diagram to assist them in perceiving 
the relative position and relative size of tke parts of tke 
map. This diagram should be learned as well as ihe 
coastline map. 

Third—Present the diagram and ccastline ccmbined. 
The relative position of the parts stould now te care- 
fully observed, memorized, expressed, ard the drawing 
corrected. 

Fourth— Have the coastline drawn without visible 
diagram. Pupils should be trained to make an outline 
map of any continent without visible construction lines 
within two minutes. It is very helpful to limit the time 
whenever maps are drawn in wholes or parts. 

Outline maps should be the frames within which ideas 
are to be expressed by the pupils. Not all the ideas to 
be thus expressed by the pupil should be represented on 
one outlinemap. In such cases confusion results. There 
should be a series of maps, each one of which should ex- 
press the main ideas of some natural division of the sub- 
ject. Combinations of these maps should be made to 
show proper relations. 

The ways of teaching are not different from those 
previously described. Pupils should be trained to rely 
more and more on their own efforts in acquiring knowl- 
edge and in reciting connectedly. 

Emphasize vigorously the close study and vivid re- 
membrance of pictures; the localization on maps of the 
pictures studied; the interpretation of maps, i. e., 
memory of topographic scenes experienced or imagined 
and the inference of geographic conditions ; the care- 
ful analysis of text by pupils and the formation of topics ; 
the omission of facts beyond the present experiences 
and comprehension of pupils ; the constant association 
of nature, picture, map, text ; quality of work rather 
than quantity. 

The forms of recitation are like those for the study 
of the world. Topical recitations should receive special 
emphasis. 

The order of study. Inthe study of continents pupils 
should work along lines which present natural relations 
definitely, as follows: 1st. Brief review of the continent 
to fix its relations as apart of the whole earth. 2d. 
Separation of the contirents into natural sections. 3d. 
Study of each section and its relation to the continent. 
Of each section pupils at once perceive the included 
features, their relation to each other and usefulness to 
man. Thus are impressed ideas of the activities ofa 
region whereby it is fitted or unfitted to be the home of 
man. If the continents are studied according to their 
natural sections a connection of- history and geography 
becomes feasible and easy. 

Political Divisions. When the physical features and 
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products, etc., of the world were known the partition 
among tae races was taught. Similarly, when the char- 
acteristics of the continent are known the partition 
continents by the nations should be taught. This 
step should be a partition according to political 
boundaries of facts already known with the addition 
of such details of commerce, of government, and 
other institutions as will make clear the political charac- 
teristics of the division. Political maps are now indis- 
pensable. 

The adaptation of geography to the characteristic 
interests and activities of childhood has been the pur- 
pose controlling the division of the subject and the 
method of its use thru the seven grades which in- 
clude the children from five or six to twelve or thirteen 
years of age. In the remaining grades of the grammar 
and high schools the pupils are in the adolescent period 
and the adaptation of the subject forappropriate growth 
during this period of life presents new problems. The 
con litions to be met have been stated in the introduc- 
tory paragraphs of this portion of the report. 

The confusion and dissatisfaction which prevails in 
the present instruction of aiolescent pupils in geogra- 
phy is due chiefly to lack of appreciation of the charac- 
teristics of and the import of adolescent life, and se- 
condarily to lack of knowledge on the part of teachers 
of the content and relation of elementary and of scien- 
tific geography. In view of the vight of the pupil to: 
first and chief consideration the following quotations 
are introduced. 

Adolescence “is the period ef beginnings, the be- 
ginning of a more ambitious and generous life, a life 
having a future wrapped up in it ; a transition period of 
mental storm and stress in which egoism gives way to 
altruism, romance has charm, and the social, moral, and 
religious feelings bud and bloom.” (Report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen.) 

“Whatever appeals to the senses at this period 
passes over into meditation as never before. The life 
up to this point has been spent in the realm of the 
senses. It now awakens in a world of thought. The 
change may be very sudden and definitely marked. 
Thought in childhood deals more with isolated objects. 
In adolescence there is grouping of ideas and combina- 
tions never experienced before. Many of those sending 
returns say that life has a new meaning since they dis- 
covered the new relations of things.” 

“ Barly adolescence is the special time for the begin- 
ning of ideals. They change frequently. One’s stage 
of development can be marked quite accurately by his 
ideal.” 

“Closely connected with the widening of appercep- 
tion, with the rush of new ideas, longings, and change 
of thought from near to far and change of ideals, is the 
tendency to plan the future.” 

“The success and buzz of organizations in the hands 
of the young people themselves illustrate this spirit of 
leadership in active operation.” 

“ The enthusiasti: youth takes no account of the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted, but single-handed starts out 
to reform religion, politics, social customs, and wrongs 
of the laboring classes. The reforms thus achieved 
furnish a striking chapter in history.” 

“ Many things in the study indicate that all the feel- 
ings of responsibility, of personality, and worth become 
full-fledged at this time. On the moral side there is 
a new and tremendous access of possibilities.” 

“ The returns indicate that adolescents find a delight- 
ful and unique sympathy in nature. Nature seems to 
teach them rest and self-control. They flee to it asa 
refuge from all the elements that are warring within 
their own souls. To many it seems to be the very sup- 
port of life itself. It gives a time for thought and 
meditation which the awakened sovl now demands.” 
“ This love of nature should be utilized to develop the 
scientific spirit in the pupil.” 

“The growth of the ethical nature and the deep, 
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broad, intellectual interests root in the emotional life of 
adolescence. If the instinct emotions are properly 
guided, they will pass over into permanent intellectual 
interests. Many interests enthusiastically cultivated 
mean a wide intellectual horizon.” 

“ The pedagogy of adolescence may be summed up in 
one sentence, Inspire enthusiastic activity.” (The Psy- 
chology and Pedagogy of Adolescence by E. G. Lancas- 
ter; Pedagogical Seminary, July, 1897.) 

The children of the eighth grade are usually in the 
transition stage between childhood and adolescence. 
They continue somewhat former interests and habits 
and begin new ones. The work as outlined below trans- 
fers the emphasis from the physical to the human rela- 
tions. The attempt is made not to neglect the dominion 
of nature, but to make prominent the subduing of the 
earth by man and the interdependence of all peoples, in 
short, to enable each pupil to believe in his own per- 
sonality, to find his responsibilities as anindividual 
human being in touch with the whole of life. 


IV. The Leading Nations. 
EIGHTH GRADE. 


The aim in the study of the nations is: 

To ascertain with considerable fullness their present 
status and degrees of progress. 

To measure their respective usefulness to the world. 

To this end these ideas must pervade the study. 

Natural advantages or disadvantages of the geo- 
graphic conditions. 

[Intentional use of geographic conditions to facilitate 
progress. 

International relations and their effects. 

The ways of teaching are those previously described, 
much individual research being required and discussions 
becoming prominent in all phases of work permitting it. 

The order of work should vary with environment. The 
range of thought is suggested as follows: 

Personal characteristics of the people. The chief 
value of this topic is the recognition of the kinship of 
the nations. 

Territory. Boundaries, extent, area. 

Position in relation to the world features. 

Characteristics of included physical features. 

These three topics have marked scientific and esthetic 
values. 

Natural and manufactured products. 

Exports, imports. 

Exchanging nations. 

Com nercial centers. 
decay. 

Commercial highways. 

This group of topics should be related constantly to 
economics. 

Institutions, government, religion,social,education,arts. 

Colonies. . 

International relations. 

The nation’s influence on the world’s progress. 

This last group of topics is of marked ethical impor- 
tance and effects altruistic ideals, 

Americans, etc. United States. 

English. Great Britain, Ireland, Dominion of Cana- 
da, India, and Africa. 

Germans. Germany. Austria. (Hungary.) Africa. 

French. France. Southeast Asia, Africa. 

Russians. Russia. Siberia. 


V. The State. 
EIGHTH AND NINTH GRADES. 


The study of the state should begin with the first 
year of school life and continue to its end. 

In the primary grades the first extension of knowl- 
edge is from the locality to the vicinity, then to distant 
portions of the state known to children by observation 
or from pictures. In grammar grades the relation of 


Reasons for location, growth, 


the state to the features of the earth as a whole, and to 
North America should be clearly seen as each topic is 
In connection with the United States the 


considered. 
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past and present influence of the state in national af- 
fairs should be definitely taught but not magnified. 

Finally the whole should be reviewed and the krowl- 
edge arranged in an order which will present distinctly 
the physical features of the territory, the life and influ- 
ence of the people. 


VI. Comparative Study of the World. 
NINTH GRADE. 


Many of the children of the ninth grade have fully 
entered upon the adolescent period. They distinctly 
recognize themselves as different from the children of 
younger grades. Their outlook is forward to the field 
of larger freer life in the high school or in business. 
Their seeking is for self-realization and for understand- 
ing nature and man. In early adolescence the search 
is not so much for new facts of knowledge as for the 
meaning of what they now know and do. The various 
attempts with geography at present interest pupils ac- 
cording to the interpretative power of the teacher. As- 
tronomical geography, or physiography, cr commercial 
geography, or no geography, does not satisfy either 
teacher or taught. Astronomical geography which does 
not begin with astronomy (which in its elementary form 
is distinctly continuous outdoor study of the heavenly 
bodies) but which induces juggling with globes and 
glibness with text, blinds the eyes to celestial glory and 
closes a way of the mind and soul to the infinite. Physi- 
ograpby which belies its name by neglecting or refusing 
nature, and by abuse of the text-book lessens love of 
nature, kills the scientific spirit, and denies the learner 
his right to understand the dominion of nature over man 
and the laws of physical life upon the earth. Commercial 
geography which wastes effort in doing again what has 
been done already, which displays a few exchanges and 
routes without causes, which is totally deaf to the hum 
of local industry and blind to the rush of transportation 
is futile and worse in that the pupil finds not his place 
in the community, is not alive to thrift and waste, learns 
not of true economy, perceives not his responsibilities, 
and is denied growth of his altruistic ideals of life. 

Better no geography in the ninth grade than such 
travesties on education which deny the right to growth 
in reason, reverence, and altruism. Yet any one of 
these aspects of geography when used in accord with 
adolescent life and pedagogic sense is capable of stimu- 
lating that kind and measure of growth which makes for 
active peacé and toward richness and ripeness of life. 

There is another phase of geographical thought which 
is perhaps more appropriate for pupils in early adol- 
escence, namely, the Comparative Study of the World. 

As has been stated these learners know much but un- 
derstand little, and they are concerned more about find- 
ing themselves in life than promoting society, more 
about organizing their present knowle¢ge than investi- 
gating new realms. ~ This finding of self in society, this 
organization of experiences is largely the result of com- 
parison, with consequent conclusions and partial generali- 
zations, directed by intelligent sympathy. 

This comparative study is also in accordance with 
sound psychological and pedagogical principles. We 
can pass from elementary aspects to scientific only by 
way of comparison, generalization, and classification. 
So that both the growth of the early adolescent and the 
progressive development of the subject seem to require 
the comparative process. 

The term comparative geography is not new. More 
than fifty years ago Ritter and Guyot defined the scope 
of geography, declared its principles, and illuminated 
them with applications which, for their pedagogic value 
remain unsurpassed. Scientific discoveries of the last 
half century impose upon us the selection of different 
data and the impression of other conclusions than theirs, 





Note 4. No better books in English than Ritter's Comparative 
Geography and Geographical Studies and Guyot’s Earth ard 
Man exists for displaying the aims and methods of this portion 
of Geography. They ‘‘inspire enthusiastic activity.” 
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but the fundamental purposes and processes they pro- 
claimed and practiced have been strengthened in value 
by their use. (See note 4.) 

The Ways and Means. Topics should be assigned to 
pupils individually or in small groups. They should re- 
call known facts, search for new ones, and display their 
data by editing globes and maps, by the “parallel 
columns,” and by descriptive text and illustrative pic- 
tures. Conclusions thus reached should be presented 
to the class by the pupil, who then explains his data by 
the use of the globes, maps, or other means. The c'ass 
should be given opportunity to comment on the data 
presented and when the valuable facts have Leen selected 
the class should be held responsible for their assimila- 
tion, and should be tested for content of knowledge and 
degree of power. 

The function of the teacher will be to stimulate each 
child to enthusiastic activity, to furnish individuals or 
the class necessary data from other subjects, to teach 
discrimination and judgment as to data gathered and 
conclusions reached, to secure proportional emphasis 
and coherence of the various parts studied. 

This comparative study necessitates the constant use 
of globes, world maps, and eectional maps. Mercator's 
projection should be used with globes to display facts of 
the northern and southern hemispheres which are to Le 
compared. Individual outline maps on the Mercator and 
polar projections will be needed constantly in doing the 
kind of work described. Refererce bcoks in consider- 
able variety must be at hand. Public libraries must be 
drawn upon freely. 

The order of topics is not essential. It should depend 
upon the geographical environment to which the pupils 
have been subject and upon the means of study at hand. 
The personal interests of mary pupils will determine 
choice. The teacher should display several illustrative 
topical analyses with their related maps, parallel colur ns, 
descriptive text, and pictures, and a list of related topics 
for similar treatment. In this way a division of the sub- 
ject is appropriately studied and coherence of the whole 
secured. The sequence of coast, relief, drainage, climate, 
etc., etc., reed not be, cannot be followed if individual 
research is encouraged. Such an order is of value in a 
synthetic summary. The closing of comparative geo- 
grapby with ninth grade pupils should be such a sum- 
mary and should include the conclusions and more or 


less partial generalizations which have been reached. 


Just as the study of the world in the fifth grade en- 
abled pupils to make a distribution and correlation of 
facts previously gathered and gave them wcrld-wide 
views of life, so the comparative study of the world or- 
ganizes into world unity the new collections of facts 
which have been made by the individual in relation to 
his geographical and social environment. 

SCIENTIFIC GEOGRAPHY. 

The comparative geography indicated for the ninth 
grade is the transition from elementary to scientific 
geography. The less obvious activities and relations, 
the causes and effects, the classes, principles, and laws 
of geographic phenomena are chiefly products of con - 
parison, generalization, and reasoning, and are the con- 
tent of scientific geography. 

The function of geography in the high school is to 
satisfy the needs of the middle portion of adolescent 
life. The comparative process produces a degree of or- 
ganization of knowledge which enables the student to 
cultivate that true scientific spirit and method which 
strengthens all thought. He analyzes the subject, 
views the parts more discriminatingly, and by reasoning 
finds that geography is conditioned upon some sciences 
and is a condition for others. Apprehension of causal 
relations becomes strorg and the laws of geographic 
phenomena make clear and certain the interdependence 
of geographic phenomena, the control of earth over 
man, and man’s power to modify the direction of some 
of the earth forces. The interdependerce of men takes 
on new meaning and power, and in his adult-like under- 
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standing of geographic phenomena the adolescent finds 
a new understanding of his own life and opportunities. 

Because of the relation which geography holds to the 
sciences, to history, and to economics, the correlation 
within the limits of the course in scientific geography 
should be controlled : 


1, By the adolescent’s immediate interests and by the 
requirements of his mature life. 

2. By the knowledge and power and interpretative 
skill of the teacher. 

3. By the present demands of individual, social, 
national life. 

4, In some measure by the equipment of the school. 


If these criteria be kept in mind undue stress will not 
be given to astronomical geography, or physiography, or 
to commercial geography. The present tendency on the 
part of instructors is to magnify the scientific aspect, 
and on the part of the public to intensify the economic 
relations. In a high school the course in geography 
must avoid the investigations which belong to college 
courses and the processes which belong to technical edu- 
cation. (See note 5.) ; 


Reference Books. 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Comparative Geography, Ritter; American Book Co. 
Earth and Man, Guyot; American Book Co. 

Compendium of Geography and Travel, 6 parts, one for each 
continent; Stanford, London; Willard Small, Boston. 
Geography; Physical, Historical, and Descriptive, Keith John- 

ston; Stanford, London; Willard Small, Boston. 
Lectures on Geography, Strachey; Macmillan Co. 
Geography of the British Isles, Geikie; Macmillan Co. 
Lessons in the New Geography, Trotter; D.C Heath & Co., 
Boston. 
International Geography, Mill; D. Appleton & Co. 
Actual Africa, Vincent; D. Appleton & Co. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, METEOROLOGY, GEOLOGY. 


The names of a few text-books of exceptional value for 
scientific or pedagogical reasons have been included. 
—— Lessons in Physical Geography, Geikie; Macmillan 


0. 

Eclectic Physical Geography; Hinman; American Book Co. 
Appleton’s Physical Geography, American Book Co. 
Physical Geography, Davis; Ginn & Co. 

Geographical Illustrations, W. M. Davis; Harvard university. 
Earth Sculpture, Geikie; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Outlines of Earth’s History, Shaler; D. Appleton & Co. 
Physiography, Huxley; Macmillan Co. 

Realm of Nature, Mill; Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

Physical Geography, Guyot; American Book Co. 

National Geographic Monographs; American Book Co. 
Story of the Hills, Hutchinson; Macmillan Co. 

Beauties of Nature, Lubbock; Macmillan Co. 

Short Studies in Nature Knowledge, Gee; Macmillan Co. 
Nature for Its Own Sake, Van Dyke; Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Aspects of the Earth, Shaler; Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Sea and Land, Shaler; Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

Domesticated Animals, Shaler; Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Nature and Man in America, Shaler; Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
Story of Our Continent, Shaler; Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Elementary Meteorology, Davis; Ginn & Co. 

Forms of Water, Tyndall; D. Appleton & Co. 

Weather, Abercrombie; D. Appleton & Co. 

First Book in Geology, Shaler; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Earth and Its Story, Heilprin; Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Geological Story Briefly Told, Dana. 

Geological Sketches, Geikie; Macmillan Co. 

Elementary Geology, Tarr; Macmillan Co. 

Earth's History, Roberts; Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Classbook of Geology, Geikie; Macmillan Co. 





Note 5. The most suggestive course of study which has come 
to notice is that cw A Prof, Richard E. Dodge, of the Teachers 
College, New York, and published in the Teachers College 
Record for March, 1go1, and in Vol. V., Nos. 6, 7, 8, of the Jour- 
nal of School Geography. The order and coherence are of ex- 
cep*tional merit. If one questions the emphasis on physiographic 
re ations he can easily select from the wealth of topics such as 
will meet his own needs For bints as to content and scientific 
method in the study of the commercial aspects of geography, 
Clow’s Introduction to the Study of Commerce is wisely sug- 
gestive, 
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Elements of Geology, Le Conte; D. Appleton & Co. 

Ice Age in North America, Wright; D. Appleton & Co. 

Rivers of North America, Russell; G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 

Lakes of North America, Russell; Ginn & Co. 

Glaciers of North America, Russell; Ginn & Co. 

Volcanoes of North America, Russell; Ginn & Co. 

Common Minerals and Rocks, Crosby; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Dynamical and Structural Geology, Crosby; Boston Society of 
Natural History. 

Coal and Coal Mines, Greene; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Formation of Vegetable Mould, Darwin; D. Appleton & Co. 

Island Life, Wallace; Macmillan Co. 


COMMERCIAL, HISTORIC, AND ECONOMIC. 


Manual of Commerce, Brown; C. A. Nichols & Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

A Smaller Commercial Geography, Chisholm; Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. 

Atlas of Commercial Geography, Bartholemew; C. J. Clay & 
Sons, London; Willard Small, Boston. 


- Handbook of Commercial Geography, Chisholm; Longmans, 


Green & Co., New York. 

Commercial Geography, Gonner; Macmillan Co. 

Applied Geography, Keltie; George Philip & Son. 

National Resources of the United States, Patton; D. Appleton 

Co. 

Statesman’s Year Book, Keltie; Macmillan Co. 

Massachusetts Year Book, Roe; F.S. Blanchard & Co., Wor- 
cester. 

Commercial Year Book, Annual, New York. 

Manuals of Commerce, 5 vols., Yeats; George Philip & Son, 
London. Boston School Supply Co., Boston. 

U.S. Government Publications. 

Philadelphia Commercial Museum publications, ; 

Great American Industries, W. F. Rocheleau,3 vols. I. Minerals. 
II. Products of the Soil. III. Manufacturers. A Flanagan, 
Chicago. 

Economics and Industrial History, Thurston; Scott, Foresman 
& Co. 

Introduction to Study of Economics, Bullock; Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 

Elementary Economics, Davenport; Macmillan Co. 


TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 


The Teaching of Gaography, Geikie; Macmillan Co. 

How to Study Geography, Parker; D. Appleton & Co. 

Geography and Sand Modelling, Frye; Ginn & Co. 

Methods and Aids in Geography, King; Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Teachers’ Outline of Elementary Geography, Murdock; J. L. 
Hammett Co., Boston. 

The New Basis of Geography, Redway; Mazmillan Co. 

Manual of Geography, Redway; D. C. Heath & Co. 

Reaprodaction of Geographical Forms, Redway; D. C. Heath & 
Co 


Maps and Map Drawing, Elderton; Macmillan Co. 

Historical Geography of the United States, MacCoun. 

Special Method in Geography, McMurry; Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington. Ill. 

Suggestions on Teaching Geography, McCormick; Public Schoot 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, I1l. 

Oswego Methods in Geography, Farnham ; C. W. Bardeen, 

Introduction to Study of Commerce, Clow; Silver, Burdett & 


Co. 
Teaching of Geography in Switzerland and North Italy, C. J 
Clay & Son, London. 


Sr 
The Right Spirit. 


One who really enters into the spirit of teaching, says 
the Arkansas School Journal for December, must be 
thoughtful, observant, progressive. The business is to 
him no routine play merely, but a grand opportunity of 
service of the highest kind, such as quickens the whole 
nature of those under his charge, prepares them for 
intelligent living, and helps them to realize the best 
possibilities in them. He brings them to co-operate 
with himin the effort to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities. He is alive and constantly learning both from 
books and from the world of men andthings. He is 
developing his own judgment and practical sense while 
helping on that of his pupils. He makes himself felt 
in a community by his good sense, sound judgment, and 
kindliness. He is a leader. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Progress in Indian Education. 


Extracts from the report of: Mr. W. A. Jones, Indian 
commissioner, were published in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
of December 14. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Jones states it as his opinion that the education of the 
Indian, as at present conducted, isa failure. Apropos of 
this subject, the report of Miss Estelle Reel, superin- 
tendent of Indian schools, which, by-the-by, is a re- 
markable document, is timely and suggestive. Miss 
Reel certainly does not consider the education of the 
Indian a failure by any means. 

Miss Reel has been at the head of the Indian schools 
for three years. As she has spent the greater part of 
that time in the field she is as familiar with existing con- 
ditions as any one could possibly be after three years’ 
—_ In fact, she has traveled 65,000 miles to this 
end. 

A few quotations from the report which give Miss 
Reel’s opinions of the work done in various schools are 
of interest in this connection. She says: 


Phoenix, Ariz.—Year by year the attendance of pupils has 
increased until now there are more than 700 enrolled. The 
literary and industrial training here is excellent. A large 
number of the pupils obtain practical training during the 
summer by means of the outing system, and the civilizing in- 
fluences received by contact with the home life of good white 
citizens cannot be overestimated. 

Fort Lewis, Col.—The general condition and management of 
the school is excellent. The literary instruction is extremely 
good, and all of the industrial departments are giving practi- 
¢al instraction in their respective branches. The principal oc- 
cupations of the Indians of this locality is agriculture and 
stock-raising, and as the Indian boys are good cattlemen they 
find ready employment on the ranches in the vicinity. 

Seneca, Ind. T.—Much of the 160 acres of land belonging to 
this school is unsuited for the raising of grain, but all that 
pertains to a farm life is being taught the children in a prac- 
tical way. The girls are being instructed in the duties of 
housekeeping and the care of the dairy. The literary work is 
satisfactory, and the children are receiving a good common 
school education. Thesuperintendent is devoting considerable 
time and energy toward inducing these Indians to take care of 
their property and become good citizens. 

Haskell Institute, Kin.—Practical instruction is given in the 
literary and industrial branches, and the school also has a 
normal and commercial department. There are about 650 
acres in the school farm, which is well stocked with horses, 
cattle, and swine. The principal crops raised are corn, wheat, 
oats, hay, alfalfa, apples, strawberries, etc. All the work of 
cultivating the farm and garden and caring for the stock is 
done by the Indian boys under the directions of capable in- 
structors. 

Salem, Ore.—This is one of the largest and best-equipped 
schools in the West. The course of study outlines advanced 
work in all that pertains to general knowledge sufficient to 
prepare pupils for the everyday walks of life. Wagon mak- 
ing, blacksmithing, painting, harness making, shoemaking, 
carpentry, engineering, gardening, stock raising, and farming 
are taught in a practical manner. 

Carlisle, Pa.—This is the largest Indian school in the 
United States, the enrollment being more than 1,000. The 
school is admirably equipped, and the literary and industrial 
departments are presided over by a competent corps of teach- 
ers. Useful trades are taught the boys, while the girls are 
trained in the duties of housekeeping. Practical instruction 
is also obtained thru the outing system, which had its origin 
with Colonel Pratt. By this system the students are employed 
in good white families during a portion of the year. Its op- 
eration lias been so successful that ‘a number of the other 
schools have introduced it. 

Hampton Institute, Va.—The keynote of the institution is 
“learning by doing.” Agriculture, dairying, and the useful 
trades are taught the boys, and the girls are instructed in 
gardening, woodwork, sewing, cooking, and laundering. 

The report states that a large percentage (at least 76 
per cent.) make good average citizens. In order that 
they may become self-supporting citizens as speedily as 
possible, the boys are taught agriculture, dairying, cook- 


ing, and housekeeping. As itis thru agriculture that 

the great majority of Indians must attain their indepen- 

dence, it is necessary that this training be given in order 

that an Indian youth may be able to cultivate his land, 

build farm buildings and fences, shoe his horses, mend 

his implements, and make other necessary repairs. 
AGRICULTURE. 

First Year.—Attention to domestic animals and fowls. 
Gardening. 

Second Year.—Given light chores to perform. Assist 
in planting, hoeing, raking. 

Third Year.—Care of stables, feeding animals, driving, 
aiding in cultivation of crops. 

Fourth Year.—Each boy cares for his own garden. 
Where possible have model farm of two, three, or four 
acres, dividing proceeds among the boys having it in 
charge. Rotation of crops. 

Fifth Year.—Improvement and cultivation of seeds, 
irrigation, tillage, plowing, harrowing, rolling, dry- 
weather farming. 

Sixth Year.—-Give responsibility for care of stock, 
stables, barn. Hot beds, fruit growing. 

ARITHMETIC. 

First Year.—Ordinal numbers, special exercises for 
sense-training and enlargement of judgment. Forty- 
five primary combinations. 

Second Year.—Simple fractions, measures, etc. 

Third Year.—Simple ratios, linear measure, United 
States money. 

Fourth Year.—Review, practical work, time. 

Fifth Year.—Multiplication and division, Tables. 

Sixth Year.—Problems of daily life. 

COOKING AND BAKERY. 

Making bread, pastry, soups, cooking meats, etc. 
Properties of wheat, yeast, etc. Care of fire and oven. 
Butter and cheese. Disposal of refuse. 

BASKETRY. 

First Year.—Mats for floor, doll furniture, etc. 

Second Year.—Better mats and doll furniture, seats in 
old chairs. 

Third Year.—Real baskets. 

, BLACKSMITHING. 

First Year.—Care of shop, welding small bolts, gate 
hooks, hasps, etc. 

Second Year.—Horse shoeing, simple farming imple- 
ments, chains, hardening iron and tempering steel, parts 
of wagon. 

Third Year.—Drawing cast steel, forging and tem- 
pering, making blacksmithing tools, wagon-making and 
repairing, construction of bellows. 

CANING. 
Teach methods of caning chairs neatly and durably. 
CARPENTRY. 

First Year.—Accessories of doll’s house. Toy-making. 

Second Year.—Measures, geometrical figures, whit- 
tling, using hammer, sand-papering. 

Third Year.—Joinery, making useful articles. 

Fourth Year.—Joinery, shop work, care of tools, 
woods, plastering, bricklaying. 

Fifth Year.—Calculating materials, etc. 

ENGINEERING. 

First Year.—Oiling shafting, wheeling out ashes, and 
getting coal. Pipe fitting. Packing, repairing, and 
cleaning boiler. Proper care of fires. 

Second Year.—Running engine, dynamos, and motors. 

Third Year.—Setting and connecting radiators, mak- © 
ing coils of pipe, piping dwellings, laying pipes under- 
ground, genera) plumbing, drainage. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Begin with school grounds. Geography of reserva- 

tion. Industries according to locality. Soils and min- 
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erals. Drawings of designs, use for. pottery, blankets, 
baskets. 
HARNESS MAKING. 

First Year.—Making wax ends, sewing leather. Plain 
work, as traces, hip straps, and halters. 

Second Year.—Work on straps continued. Bridle 
making. 

Third Year.—Cutting and fitting harness. Estimat- 
ing cost of leather, etc. 

HISTORY. 

Legends of tribe. What Indian life should be. His- 

tory of United States. 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Attention to food, water, air, furniture, manners, and 

morals of family. Cooking, making wearing apparel. 

LAUNDRY. 

_ Proper place and receptacle for soiled linen. Wash- 

ing, rinsing, drying clothes, ironing, care of fires. 
MUSIC. 

_ Position of body and throat in singing, rote and sight 

singing, especially patriotic songs. 
NATURE STUDY. 

rirst Year.—Collecting and labelingseeds. Selecting 

seeds for sowing. Drying fruits, corn, etc. 

~ Second Year. Preserving fruits for “ doll’s use.” Cul- 
tivation of fruit trees. Raising cabbage and tomato 
plants for school garden. Charge of poultry. Study of 
domestic animals. 

Third Year.—Use of flowers. Plant diseases. Injuri- 
ee Spraying trees. Canning fruits and vege- 

ables. 
Pry and Fifth Years.—Soils, and relation to plant 
ife. 

Siath Year.—Farm accounts and business forms. 
Crops— corn, wheat, seed. 

Seventh Year.—Estimates and plans for work, quantity 
of seed, etc. 

PAINTING. 

_ Three Years.—Cleaning, sand papering, puttying, mix- 
ing paints, painting wagons, wall-papering, calcimining, 
filling, staining, and finishing woods. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

_ General laws of hygiene, nursing, ventilation, prever- 

tion of tubercilosis. 
PRINTING. 

Running small job press, composing, distributing 
type, practice in making up forms, proofreading, job 
work. 

READING, LANGUAGE, AND SUB-PRIMARY WORK. 

First Year.—Teaching the English language thru oc- 
cupations, such as making dolls’ clothing, furnishing 
doll’s house, sewing, cooking, planting seeds, etc. 

Second Year.—Object lessons. Learning to read. 

Third, Fourth, and Fifth Years.—Reading. Make cook 
book. Make book of drawings of things studied. Dic- 
tation lessons of various kirds. 

SEWING. 

First Year.—Make useful articles. Drill in use of 
thimble, threading needle, and various stitches. 

Second Year.--Draft patterns for dolls’ clothes. Work 
to be accomplished: Hose darned, clothes mended, quilt 
made, knitting, crocheting, etc. 

Third Year.—-Buttonholes, patching arid darring, 
drafting, and making union suit, fancy stitches. 

Fourth and Fifth Years.—Cutting by measurement and 
advanced work. 

SHOEMAKING. 

First Year.—Stitching, use of awl, practice on differ- 
ent stitches. 

Second Year.—Make a complete shoe. 

Third Year.— Assist in teaching othere. 

SPELLING. 
As in ordinary schools. 
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TAILORING. 


First Year.—Practice in less difficult stitches. Stitch- 
ing. Repair work and pockets. Making trousers. 
Second Year.—Helper to beginners. Cleaning and 
pressing. Taking measurements and drafting patterns. 
Third Year.—Advanced work. 


UPHOLSTERING. 
All should be taught this art. 


CONCLUSIONS. : 

This course of study, as worked out by Miss Reel, is a 
masterpiece in its way. The special methods suggested 
to render the various branches applicable to the special 
needs of the Indian have evidently been worked out 
with great care, and are the result of practical experi- 
ence. Whatever may have been accomplished for the 
Indian by the government schools in the past—and Miss 
Reel evidently considers the work as far from being 4 
failure—the education of the Indian in the future, if 
the course outlined above is carried out, is certain to re- 
dound to the practical and lasting benefit of the entire 
Indian race. 


GS 


Education in the Islands. 


The annual report of the Philippine islands as made 
by the Taft commission, covering the period from De- 
cember, 1900 to October, 1901, embodies a full account 
of educational conditions as systematized by Supt. F. 
W. Atkinson. 

The English language, says the report, is the basis of 
all public instruction, and nearly one thousand trained 
teachers from the United States have already been put 
to work in the towns and cities of the pacified provinces. 
Applications for teachers have been received from many 
towns where it has not yet been possible to send them. 
The greatest eagerness is shown among the natives to 
obtain a knowledge of English and a general] primary 
education. In Manila secondary schools have been es- 
tablished, a normal school is engaged in the instruction 
of Filipino teachers, and night schools are holding reg- 
ular sessions, with eighteen hundred pupils. Manual 
training schools and agricultural colleges are a part of 
the project which is being carried out for educating the 
people to better methods of labor and production. In 
the night schools of Manila are classes in typewriting 
and shorthand and for preparing students for civil ser- 
vice examinations. Recently instruction in telegraphy 
has been begun, with the aid of the signal department 
of the army, and it is proposed to gradually transfer the 
telegraphic service from the army to the civil goverr- 
ment by provinces as young Filipinos become sufficiently 
competent to act. as operators. The eagerness of the 
people to learn English and adapt themselves to the 
new conditions was shown in a striking manner by the 
opening of the normal school last spring. The school was 
open only from April 10 to May10. It was estimated 
that there would not be more than three hundred and fifty 
Filipino teachers in attendance, but on the opening day 
the number enrolled was 450. the number eventually en- 
rolled being over 600. It was found necessary to seek 
additional buildings, and results were obtained by the 
short term which are stil] bearing fruit in the education 
of the Filipino people. 
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In and Around New York City. 


During the week just closed and in the 
course of the coming week, the following 
scientific societies have, or will have, held 
meetings at Columbia university. The 
American Mathematical society,the Amer- 
ican Physical society, the Society of Plant 
Physiology and Morphology, the Society 
for Biblical Exegesis, and the Archzolog- 
ical Institute of America. 


It is probable, according to report, that 
Prof. C. E, Franklin, of the Albany (N. 
Y.) training school, will be the new associ- 
ate superintendent of Queens. 


Sir-Robert S. Ball, F. R. S., Lowdean 
professor of astronomy and geometry in 
Cambridge university, England, and form- 
erly royal astronomer of Ireland, will lec- 
ture in Havemeyer hall, Columbia univer- 
sity, Jan. 10, at 3.30 P.M. His subject 
will be, °° The Cause of an Ice Age.” Ad- 
mission will be free to the public. 


The annual dinner of the General As- 
sociation of Graduates of New York 
State Normal schools will be held at the 
Aldine club on the evening of Jan. 18. 
Speakers of national reputation will re- 
spond to toasts, and a large attendance is 
assured. The board of directors consists 
of two graduates from each of the twelve 
schools besides the general officers. Mr. 
Charles O. Dewey, 747 Macon street, 
Brooklyn, is president; Mr. Fred A. Dun- 
can, 840 East 14Ist street, Manhattan, 
secretary-treasurer. 


A feature of the annual report of Chan- 
cellor McCracken, of New York university, 
to be issued in January, will be a list of 
books published by professors since the 
last quadrennial report in 1897. This 
shows that ten professors of university 
college have published eleven books and 
fifty-eight articles, while fifty-three pro- 
fessors in the university have written 
books or articles. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Kraus Alumni Kindergarten association 
was held at the Tuxedo, Dec. 14. The 
subject under consideration was “ The 
‘Child as Artist,” presented by Mr. Fritz 
Koch. Mr. Koch dealt with art purel 
from the standpoint of the child. It 
appeals, he said, to the child first as an 
expression of pleasure; second, as an ele- 
ment of change; third, as a desire for imi- 
tating others. Mr. Koch advanced the 
theory that object drawing is not natural 
for the very young child. The carrying 
out of his mental image so absorbs all his 
attention that the details of an object have 
little interest for him in the early stages of 
his development. Investigation has proved 
that forty-five pew cent. of the child’s in- 
structive drawing is that of the human 
figure. 


Principals’ Licenses. 


The new eligible list for women princi- 
pals, as issued by Superintendent Max- 
well and the board of examiners, includes 
the following names: 


Winifred T. Cullen, 376 Clinton street, 
Brooklyn. 

Ellen M. Phillips, 131 East Eighty-third 
street, Manhattan; P. S. 58, P. D., Miss 
Emma A.Egbett, principal. 

; Clara C. Calkins, 27 Halsey street, Brook- 

n, P 
yo es Goldie, 13 East 127th street, Man- 
hattan; P. S. 25, G. D., Miss H. A. Gill, 
principal, 

Lizzie I. Dowling, 82 Laight street, Man- 
hattan; P. S. 20, B. D., Alexander More- 
house, principal. 

Anna A. Short, 120 Washington place, 
Manhattag, 23, Gr. D., Joseph H. Wade, 
principal. 

Caroline R. Gipner, 7 East Eighty-sev- 
enth street, Manhattan; P. S. 14, G. D., 
Miss Olivia J. Hall, principal. 

Mrs. Annie M. Atkinson, 236 West 130th 
street, Manhattan; P. S. 103, B. D., James 
M., Kieran, principal. 

Margaret A. Regan, 9 West 128th street, 
Manhattan. 

Susie A. Griffin, 123 Clymer street, Brook- 
lyn; P.S.,2,P.D., Mrs. Kate F. Bell, prin- 
cipal, 

Mary A. Underhill, 2061 Madison avenue, 
Manhattan; P. 8S. 6, B, D., Wilbur F. Hud- 
son, principal. 

Mary F. Maguire, 325 Central Park West, 
Manhattan; P. S. 16, J. H. Zabriskie, prin- 
cipal. 

Carrie Ikelheimer, 117 East Fifty-sixth 
street, Manhattan; P. S. 96, Mrs. Eliza S. 
Pell, principal. 

Mrs. Anna G. Bauer, 328 West 113th 
street, Manhattan. P.S. 54, Miss Margaret 
Viklein principal. 

Mrs, Mary C. Donohue, 438 East Fifty- 
seventh street, Manhattan; P.S. 82, B. D., 
H. J. Heidems, principal. 

Matilda C. Skene, 411 Lockwood street, 
Astoria; P. S.10 E. R. Berkens, principal. 

May Jackson, 200 West rosth street, Man- 
hattan; P. S, 54, G. D., Miss M. Uthlein, 
principal. , 

Eugenie C. Levie, 108 East Ninety-first 
street, Manhattan; P. S. 73, G. D., Miss 
Mary J. Farmer, principal. 


Prizes for Essays. 


The local chapter of the Society of 
Colonial Dames offers a cash prize of $50 
and a silver medal to the student in 
Teachers college presenting the best essay 
upon one of the five following subjects = 


1. The West India trade in colonial times. 

2. Andros. 

3. The relations of England and Spain in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
with particular reference to colonial settle- 
ments. 

4. The growth of self-government in New 
York to the adoption ot the constitution. 

5 ‘The efficient man of colonial times and 
the character of his training, as illustratek 
in the life of some historical character. 
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Office Hours at Headquarters. 


The regular office hours when City Su- 
perintendent Maxwell and the members of 
the Board of Examiners may be seen with- 
out previous appointment are as follows: 

Mr. Maxwell—Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Thursdays, 3.00-5.00 P. M.; Saturdays, 
9.00 A. M. to 12 M. 

Mr, Bynes—Wednesdays, 2.00-4.30 P. 


Mr. Hervey—Tuesdays, 2.00-4.30 P. M. 
Saturdays, 9.00 A. M., to i2 M. 

Mr, O’Connell—Fridays, 2.00-4.30 P. M. 

Mr. Smith—Thursdays, 2.00-4.30 P. M. 


we 
New England Notes. 


Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Ciub. 


Boston, MAss.—This association of 
prominent educators of the state dined at 
Hotel Brunswick, December 14, celebrat- 
ing the occasion as “ ladies’ night.” Twen- 
ty-four new members were admitted, and 
it was decided to limit the number of ac- 
tive members to three hundred. The ven- 
erable Nathaniel T. Allen, of West New- 
ton, was made an honorary member. 

The topic for discussion, ‘“‘ Progressive 
Education,” was opened by Miss Laura 
Fisher, director of kindergartens, Boston. 
She held that the kindergartens have 
placed children in a new position, one that 
is natural to their development; that they 
have emphasized constructive education; 
that they have shown the place of play in 
education ; and finally, that they have re- 
acted upon the young woman teacher and 
induced a proper development of thought. 

Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, supervisor of 
Boston, held that the work of the elemen- 
tary schools must be estimated qualita- 
tively. The pupils in them should be pre- 
pared to leave school, if this be necessary 
at that stage, strengthened mentally and 
with character to a certain extent uplifted. 

Miss Laura A. Knott, principal ot Brad- 
ford academy, showed that the first duty 
of the teacher to a scholar is to discover 
the bent of his mind and train along that 
line. Then the child must be taught to 
think and to acquire from the surroundin 
world material for thought. But over an 
above all, the teacher must aim to develop 
the highest character. 

Miss Mary G. Woolley, president of 
Mount Holyoke college, compared the 
education demanded for woman with that 
for man. The college must stand for 
scholarship, and ere long women will take 
= place with men in the highest scholar- 
ship. 

Masters’ Association. 


The Boston Masters’ Association met 
December 2 in the school committee rooms 
and spent about two hours discussing the 
teaching of physics in the grammar schools, 
The principal addresses were given by 





ENGLISH HISTORY STORIES, 


Edited by H. P. WARREN, 
Principal of Albany Academy, Albany, N.S. 


These stories are written by English University men, historical scholars of high repute and men of 
marked literary skill. The book treats in a clear and charming style the important events and characters 
of English history from the Roman invasion to the death of Queen Victoria, laying especial emphasis upon 
those that have influenced American history. It is an admirable introduction to the formal study of 
United States history and will be found extremely valuable to prepare the student for the regular course in 
English history, and is adapted to pupils in the higher grammar grades. It is beautifully printed and 
bound and contains nearly two hundred illustrations and maps. 


Cloth. 








492 Pages. 





Price, 80 Cents. 


D. C. HEATH @ CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 
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Messrs. F. Morton King, Joseph G. Bas- 
sett, and William E. C. Rich. At the close 
of the discussion, about forty members 
went to the Parker House and dined, with 
Lieutenant-Governor Bates as a guest. 
The after dinner speeches paid well-de- 
served encomiums upon the work done in 
the trade school of the Charitable Me- 
chanic association, in which boys are 
taught the several trades in the most sci- 
entific manner. This is far better than 
the old system of apprenticeship. 

Mr. Artemus Wiswall, for twenty-seven 
years master of the schools in what is now 
the Charles Sumner district, Roslindale, 
died December 1 at the home of his 
son, George B. Wiswall, Oak Hill, New- 
ton, where he was visiting. Mr. Wiswall 
was born February 11, 1825, in a house on 
the opposite side of the street from that in 
which he died. He was graduated from 
the normal school, Bridgewater, in 1845. 
He commenced teaching when only six- 
teen, in the district schools of Maine. 
Later he taught in Bridgewater, Stoughton, 
and Newton. In February 1870, he was 
appointed master of the old Florence 
street grammar school, Roslindale, then a 
school of about 100 pupils, and he retired 
February 1, 1897,then master of the Charles 
Sumner school, the same district, when 
the pupils numbered 2,000. He was a 
remarkably conscientious teacher and won 
the love of all the children. 


The corporation of Simmons college 
held a meeting December 6 and elected 
Prof. Henry Lefavour, of Williams col- 
lege, president. Dr. Lefavour was born at 
Salem in 1862, and after receiving his early 
education in the public schools of that city, 
he entered’ Williams college and was 
graduated in 1883. Hetaughtat Williston 
seminary fora year, when he was made 
instructor at Williams. In the year 1888, 
he was elected professor of physics; but 
before entering upon its duties, he studied 
at Berlin for two years, receiving the de- 
gree of Ph.D. Since 1897, he has been 
the Dean of Williams. Miss Sarah L. 
Arnold, of the board of supervisors, was 
also elected dean of the college. These 
two officers are expected to commence 
their duties January I. 


Massachusetts Items. 


The children in the Boston public 
schools, and their teachers as well, are 
rejoicing over a lengthened vacation for 
the holidays. The school board has cut 
two days from the end of the first term, 
closing the schools on Friday instead of 
the day before Christmas; while they 
have extended the recess to the end of the 
week after New Yeayr’s day. 


CAMRRIDGE.—At the last meeting of 
the school board the physical instructor, 
Miss Sarah E. Boudrene, stirred up con- 
siderable commotion by a communication 
in which she said, “Obedience is not a 
characteristic of Cambridge scholars.” 
Several members of the board took the 
ground that this is an unwarranted slan- 
der on the schools. It was at first proposed 
to return the communication as improper ; 
but after considerable discussion it was 
deemed best to place the paper on file and 
direct the superintendent to take measures 
to develop the proper spirit of obedience 
where it is lacking. Miss Boudrene stated 
further that “in one room thirty of the 
forty pupils could not touch the floor with 
their feet whensitting at the desks.” This 
last statement was not only affirmed by 
members of the board, but one of them 
stated that there are three hundred chil- 


‘ dren in the city in precisely that condition. 


The board can do nothing to remedy it 
since all furnishings are supplied by the 
city council. This shows the difficulty of 
managing matters of immediate need 
when the department of supplies is inde- 
pendent of the school beard. 

At the same meeting Miss Bessie W. 
Howard was appointed teacher of physical 
culture in the English high and Latin 
schools. Miss Leila F. Drake resigned 


her position in the Morse school, and 
Miss Mary E. Warren appointed to the 
place, Misses Margaret M. Brosnahan, of 
the Wellington school, and Grace Mor- 
gan, of the Boardman, also resigned. 
Miss Mary A. Driscoll was appointed a 
teacher in the Merrill schoo). Miss Grace 
Clark, in the Putnam school; Misses 
Winifred V. Cobb and Annie L. Prince, in 
the Harvard school; Miss Elizabeth M. 
Crowley, in the Willard school; Miss 
Julia L. Faunce, in the Peabody school; 
and Miss Lillian C. Burbank, in the Web- 
ster school. 
Connecticut. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Polytech- - 


nical school, which has been in operation 
here for many years, seems likely to close 
its doors for lack of support. early all 
the members of the faculty have resigned 
for lack of funds to pay their salaries. 
Tho a private institution, it has received 
an annual appropriation from the city. It 
would seem that a great manufacturing 
city lke Bridgeport has need for such an 
institution. 


Philadelphia. 


The schoo] appropriation bill has been 
cut very largely. The estimate for sala- 
ries has been reduced from $2,603,480, 
which was asked, to 2,570,oco. This will 
take off the $17,900 asked for increase of 
salaries in the manual training schools, 
about $6,000 for increases due to promo- 
tion of teachers in the Central high school, 
and cut in half the estimate of $20,000 for 
new teachers to be employed during the 

ear. 

r The appropriation for alterations and 
improvements, for which the board of edu- 
cation asked $393,850, was cut to $80,000. 
For books, stationery, etc., for which 
$150,000 was allowed this year, $125,000 
has been appropriated. The sum of $60,- 
000 is given for night schools, as opposed 
to $80 000 this year. The $1,000,000 asked 
for new schoel buildings is reduced to 
$100,000. 

The committee on elementary schools 
of the board of education is of the opinion 
that leave of absence in case of continuous 
sickness should not be extended beyond 
one year. Cases in which leave of absence 
has been extended for two or more years 
have multiplied to such an extent that it is 
deemed advisable, in the interests of the 
schools, to remove the privilege entirely. 

A resolution has been adopted by the 
committee on elementary schools dispens- 
ing with afternoon recess. The time thus 
saved will be devoted to physical culture 
exercises. 

Measures are under consideration for 
relief from the overcrowding in the schools 
of the second, third, and fourth sections. 
More teachers are needed in the second 
and third sections. Statistics furnished 
by Miss Wright show that in the Uebin- 
ger school the teachers number twenty- 
our while the actual average attendance 


of pupils is 1,127,.or a surplus of I60 on. 


the basis of forty to a teacher. In the 
Wharton school there are thirty-four teach- 
ers, attendance is 1,684, an excess of 324 
upils. Of the first grade pupils 231 are 
n a building rented for school purposes, 
where on wintry days it is impossible to 
raise the temperature above sixty degrees. 
There are ninety-three in one room and 
eighty-four in another. Similar conditions 
exist in several other schools. 

The Rev. Hugh T. Henry has been ap- 
pointed rector of the Catholic high school, 
by Archbishop Ryan. Father Henry, who 
is a native of Philadelphia, has been a 
professor in Overbrook seminary for the 
past twelve years. 


Pennsylvania Notes. 


All but ten men of the 340 teachers of 
Somerset county were present at the 
county institute recently held. The in- 
structors were: State Supt. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer; Dr. A. J. Kinnman, of Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Dr. E. L. Kemp, East 
Stroudsburg; Dr. L. Hartis Long, Bed. 
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ford, N. Y.; Prof. J. D. Meese, California; 
Prot. I. D. Griss, musical instructor, 
The meetings were characterized by en- 
thusiasm. Somerset is alive in an educa- 
tional way. The increase in school ex- 
penditures during the year was ¢2,6¢2.47. 

The directors’ convention which was 
held at the same time discussed the fol- 
lowing subjects: ‘* True Economy in the 
Use of Text-Books ”; “The Compulsory 
Attendance Law and How to Enforce It”; 
“Supervision by Directors”; ‘Grading 
Salaries of Teachers’’; ‘‘ The Organization 
of Township High Schools and School 
Libraries.” 

Mr. H. M. Berkley, Rev. M. S. Romig, 
and Dr. W.S. Mountain were appointed 
delegates to the state directors’ conven- 
tion to be held at Harrisburg in February, 
1902, with instructions to use their efforts 
to secure such legislation as will allow 
boards of directors to pay out of the pub- 
lic money the expenses ot at least two rep- 
resentatives from each board to attend 
the sessions of the county institute. 

A largely attended teachers’ institute of 
Center county closed Dec. 12. Superin- 
tendent Gramley knows how to get the 
teachers out, everyone in the county be- 
ing present. The directors’ convention 
was represented by about seventy-five 
directors from different parts of the county, 
and their deliberations were of a signifi- 
cant character. Senator Heinle, ot the 
Bellefonte school board read an excellent 
paper on “Recent Legislation ” reiating 
to the public schools and the duties of di- 
rectors under the same. Mr. Heinle ad- 
vocated the centralizing of the district 
schools, abandoning the _ sub-district 
schools and forming township high 
schools. He clearly showed how the ef- 
ficiency of the schools would be increased 
with very little, if any, additional expense. 
Col. David Fortney, also of the Belle- 
fonte school board, delivered a forcible 
address on the same subject and the com- 
pulsory attendance law. He showed how 
directors are neglecting their duties and 
violating their oaths by not enforcing this 


aw. 

Hon. W. C, Heinle, Col. D. Fortney, S. 
W. Smith, Wm. M. Allison, and Supt. C. 
L. Gramley were appointed delegates to 
the state directors’ convention. 


Told in Brief. 


Nyack, N. Y.—Andrew Carnegie has 
offered to pr this town $15,000 for a pub- 
lic library building, provided the residents 
will guarantee $1,500 a year to maintain 
the institution and furnish a site for the 
building, the offer will doubtless be ac- 
cepted. 


PATERSON, N.J.—A textile school for 
the education of young people desiring to 
enter the silk industry will soon be started 
by the local Silk Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, A building has been leased and the 
association has appropriated $3,000 with 
which to start. All departments of the 
silk trade will be taught in the school. 


Mrs, Jennie C. Croly, widely known by 
her pen name, “ Jennie June,” died Dec. 
23, Of heart failure. Mrs. Croly was the 
daughter of a Unitarian minister, and 
was born in England. She began to write 
at an early age, contributing to the papers 
with which her husband, who was a news- 
paper man, was connected. Mrs. Croly 
conducted departments in several period- 
icals and corresponded with others. She 
is said to have introduced the “syndicate” 
system. She was the founder of Sorosis, 
a the New York Woman's Press 
Club. 


WELLESLEY, MAss.—Pres. Caroline 
Hazard, of Wellesley, has announced a 

ift to the college of $150,000 from John 
5. Rockefellér, to be used as a dormitory 
and central heating plant. The gift is 
made on condition that an equal amount 
be added to the college endowment before 
the next commencement day. 
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Noenol) 
Constable Kao 


House: Gowns and 
Wrappers. 


Fancy Crépe and Silk Tea Gowns, 
Eiderdown Bath Robes, 
Japanese Quilted Silk Peignois. 


Kimonos. 


French Flannel Dressing Sacques, 
Crépe and Silk Tea Jackets. 


Corsets. 
Imported Underwear. 


Traioay As 196 a 


NEW YORK 





Pears 
soap in stick form; 


venience and economy in 
shaving. 


con- 


It is the best and cheap- 


est shaving soap. 
Sold all over the world, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Planat Moderate Rates 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts, 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM, TAYLOR & SON, * - Proprietors 


4» BLACKBOARD STENCILS se 


are the cheapest handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we wt — ‘ou two 
samples for trial—a map of N erica 
and a drawing or language eo 
gg with catalog contaming complete 








E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 61 E. 9h St., NEW YORK or 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





Interesting Notes. 


The library authorities of McGill uni- 
versity, Montreal, are patching sets of 
stereoscopic photogra hs for lending. 
They will be sent with the traveling libra- 
ries, and will be loaned to readers in the 
same way as books. 


Winter Touirts Rates 
Season 1901-1902 

The Southern Railway, the direct route 
to the winter resorts of Florida, Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and the South and South- 
west, announces excursion tickets will be 
placed on sale October 15 to April 30, with 
final limit May 31, 1902. Perfect Dining 
and Pullman Service on all thru trains. 
For full particulars regarding rate, de- 
c egg matter, call on or address New 
York office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway. 


Do You Kaow)What Ailes Your Hair? 


Is it falling? Turning gray? Splitting 
at the ends? Are you troubled with 
dandruff? Does your scalp itch? The 
cause of it all isa microbe in the scalp. 
The only way to cure is to destroy the 
microbe. 

This can only be done by the use of 
Cranitonic Hair and Scalp Food—the only 
microbicide hair and scalp preparation on 
the market. 

FREE HAIR FOOD. 

To prove the wonderful merits of Crani- 
tonic Hair and Scalp Food, its absolute 
purity, therapeutic value and elegance, its 
freedom from grease, sediment and dan- 
gerous dye matter, and to convince you 
that it will stop falling hair, make hair 
grow, cure dandruff and itching scalp, we 
will send by mail prepaid, to all who send 
name and full address, and mention the 
name of this magazine, a dainty sample of 
Cranitonic Hair and Scalp Food and a 
48-page illustrated book entitled Hair 
Care and Testimonials. 

Write to-day, to Cranitonic Hair Food 
Co., 526 West Broadway, New York City. 
Paris : 5 Rude la Paix, London: 57 Hol- 
born Viaduct. 


“Anti” in Greek means “ opposed to”— 
“kamnia” means “ pain”; therefore, “an- 
tikamnia” means “ opposed to pain.” 
Health of London. England, says: Two 
five-grain antikamnia tablets will relieve 
nerve pain when everything else has failed. 
A dozen five-grain tablets obtained from 
your druggist should be in every house. 
They are always useful in time of pain. 


The Handsomest Calendar 


of the season (in ten colors), six beautiful 
heads (on six sheets, 1ox!2 inches), repro- 
ductions of paintings by Moran, issued by 
General Passenger Department, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway, will be 
sent on ar Woe of twenty-five cents. Ad- 
dress F. A. Miller, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago. 
Health and Reset for Mother and > ow anon 
Maus, WInsLow's rome a arecre has been 
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‘pate cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purposes 





fin fincient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula— 
as ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, dis- 
figures the skin, inflames the mucous 
membrane, wastes the muscles, weak- 
ens the bones, reduces the power of 
resistance to disease and the capacity . 
for recovery, and develops into con- 
sumption. 

“A bunch appeared on the left side of 
my neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, 
and became a running sore. I went into a 
general decline. I was persuaded to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and when I had taken 
six bottles my neck was healed, and I have 
never had any trouble of the kind since.” 
Mrs. K. T. SnypDER, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and Pills 


will rid yor of it, radically and per- 
manently, as they have rid thousands." 
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Other Good Coffees - 12 to 5c a lb. 
Exeollent Teas ‘xis 30, 35, 50¢ a Ib. 


Cup, 
Finest Fancy 


rate. Butter at Cost 


Mait or ’PHONE OrverRs Promptiy ExecuTep 
For New CATALOGUE AND TERMS, Appress 
The Great American Tea Co. 


31 & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 


CORNER CHURCH STREET 
PO Box 289 TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 


eect 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


JF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 























“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 
ASsets,........ceececceseesees S25: 79301 52 





Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders........ 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities... 1,1 41,497,888 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 





Just Out. The Practical Study of 
COMMON MINERALS 


Abook for ScHoots. 67 pages. 6Maps. 5Iilus 
Heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60c. Circular free. 
Roy Hoprina, Publ’r, 129 Fourth Av., N. Y. City. 





ig Af tine Bodiek Tone Towner van Ons 
¥ it a great convenience to go ht over to @ 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
: Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts, 
& Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
4 Central for shopping and theatres. 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free 
gms $1.00 per day and vesencd | 
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STEINWAY & SONS beg to announce that 
they have been officially appointed by patents 
and diplomas, which are displayed for public in- 


spection at their warerooms, manufacturers to: 
His Majesty, Nicholas Il., Czar of Russia. 





His Majesty, William II., Emperor of Germany and King 
of Prussia, 


His Majesty, Franz Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. 


Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. 


Their Royal Highnesses, The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. 


His Majesty, Oscar II., King of Sweden and Norway. 
His Majesty, Umberto I., King of Italy. 

His Majesty, Mousaffer-ed-din, Shah of Persia. 

Her Majesty, Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. 
His Majesty, Abdul Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey. 





Illustrated Catalogues mailed free upon application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms: 
STEINWAY HALL ARCADE BUILDING, 
107 and 109 East I4h Street, Fifth Avenue, cor. 46h Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 
Brooks’s Arithmetics 
Brooks’s New Mental Arithmetic 
Standard Vertical Writing 
Westlake’s Common School 


Literature 


Magill’s Modern French Series 


ALL FIRST-CLASS 
TEXT-BOOKS 


For further information address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


Publishers, 


614 Arch Street = = = = PHILADELPHIA. 





The BAKER G TAYLOR CO. 


33537 East 17th Street, Union Square, New York. 
ON’T buy;School Books until you have seen our School Book 


Catalog. 


We carry the current Text-Books of all Publishers Je 
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PATRIOTIC (QUOTATIONS 
RELATING 10 AMERICAN HISTORY 








Nagazines 


Fine Arts Building 
Chicago 


Tells its readers about the Kinder- 
garten Ways of Training Young 
Children, about Mothers’ Meetings, 
Social Settlements, Manual Train- 
ing, Vacation Schools, Public Play’ 

Grounds, Children’s Singing and ]|22 “ . 
Playing Games, Educational Con- = AE aa 
gresses; in short, all that concerns 

the Democratic in Education. Pub- 
lished monthly, ilustrated. $2.00 
per year FH HHS HHS SH 





32 Quotations about 
2 1 “ “ 





Compiled -by 
ALICE M. KELLOGG 


Size,71-4x 5 inches. 92 pages. Paper covers. 15 illustrations. Price, 25 cents, 


This is a book much needed. There is no other like it. Every school should own 
it The Quotations are taken from the writings of the greatest American authors. 
They are so classified as to be easily referred to. 


IT CONTAINS 


America—Our Country] 10 Quotations about Landing of the Pilgrims 
Revolutionary War 18 er 3 

Washington. ete. se 
Independence. 9 sa “ik 
Lincoln. a ¥ 


Memorial Day 
Grant 
American Flag. 
Patriotism. 
Toal Number of Quotations, 317. 





E. L. KELLOGG @ CO., & 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
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Shaw's National Question Book. oc. ctisae tna Aaewere cane wnat, 6,600 


study. An emcyclopedia of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 net, postpaid. 


E. UL. KELLOGG & CO., 6: East th St., New York, 
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Unrivaled New Text-Books 





FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Winslow's Natural Arithmetics 
Book I., $0.30; Book II., .40; Book III., .50 

Use of the parallel or spiral method, in which the different 
subjects are not presented as complete wholes, but alternate in 
accordance with the ability of the child. A complete index is 
included in each book, and the problems correlate with the dif- 
ferent branches of study. Introduction of simple geometrical 
forms and elementary principles of algebra. - 


The New McGuffey Readers 


Five Book Series 
An entirely new series, containing the same characteristics 
cGuffey’s Readers their unparalleled popularity 
and usefulness. Prepared in conformity with the latest and 
most approved ideas of teaching and reading. 





McMaster’s Primary History of the United 
States $0,60 


A brief history containing a graphic and interesting narrative 
of events and touching only upon those topics most important 
to children. The numerous illustrations are historically au- 
thentic and form a striking feature of the book. The mapsare 
also notable. 


New Education Readers 
Books I. and II. Each, $0.35 Book III., $0.40 


A new system embodying the best features of the phonic, 
the synthetic, the word, and the sentence methods. It forces - 
nothing upon the child, but accomplishes more than other sys- 
tems attempt. No other method gives the child so large a vo- 
cabulary in the same time and none is so thoroughly simple 
and teachable, 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English $0.75 


By Wx. H. MAXWELL, M.A., Ph.D.,LL,D., Superintendent 
0. 


Schools, City of New York, and Geo. J. Smiru, M.A, 
Ph.D,, Member of the Board of Examiners, City of New 


York. 
Milne’s Academic Algebra 1.25 


By Witu1aM J. Mine, Ph.D., LL.D., President New York 
State Normal College, Albany. : 


Sanders’s Plane Geometry ae 


By ALLEN SANDERS, Hughes High School,Cincinnati,Ohio, _ 


Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy 1.00 


By Simon Newcoms, Ph.D., LL.D., formerly Professor 
of Mathematics and Astronomy, Johns Hopkins University. 


Rowland & Ames's Elements of Physics 1 00 


By H. A. Row tanpb, Ph.D., LL.D, and Jos. S. Ames, 
Ph.D., Professors in Johns Hopkins University. 


Hoadley’s Brief Course in General Physics 1.20 


By G. A. Hoaptey, A.M., C.E., Professor of. Physics, 
Swarthmore College. 


Putnam’s Text-Book of Psychology 1.00 


By DANIEL PuTNAM, LL.D., Professor of Psychology and 
Pedagogy, Michigan State Normal College. 





Morey’s Outlines of Roman History 1.00 
By Wituiam C. Morey, Ph.D., Professor of History and 
Political Science, University of Rochester. 


College Entrance Requirements in English for 
Study and Practice. 1901-1905 80 


Kuhn’s Elements of Spoken French 50 


By Maurice N. Kuun, B.és L. (University of Paris), 


aster in the Ecole Normale d Paris, 

Garner’s Spanish Grammar 1.25 
By SAMUEL GARNER, Ph.D., recently Professor of Mod- 
ern Languages, United States Naval Academy. 

4.00 © 


Harper & Burgess’s Elements of Latin 
By Wo. Harper, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., President of the 
University of Chicago, and Isaac B, BurcEss, A.M., The 
Academy of the University of Chicago. 


Hamer’s Easy Steps in Latin : 
By Mary HAmeEr, Taunton High School. Edited under 
the supervision of John T. Buchanan, Principal De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York. 

1 AO 


Miller’s Selected Works of Ovid 
Edited by FRANK J. MILueER, Ph.D., Professor of Latin, 
University of Chicage. 


Gleason’s The Story of Cyrus 75 
+s Pe gage W. GLEASON, A.M., of the Roxbury Latin 
chool. 





New York Cincinnati Chicago 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—Publishers 


Boston A Portland, Ore. 
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AMONG OURSELVES. 


A Schoolmaster with his Friends at 
the Round Table. 


By DR. A. R. TAYLOR, PRINCIPAL KANSAS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. PRICE, TO 
TEACHERS, 40 cents; POSTAGE, 10 cents. 


Here is'a voluntary commendation from one reader: 


Annual Corps Telegraph Office, Mch. 27, 1901. 

Dr. A. R. TAYLOR, 

Emporia, Kansas. 
My Dear Sir: 

he past year! have followed a course of reading in Peda- 
gogy and allied subjects. 

I read, in spare moments, seme twenty volumes on Child 
Study, Psychology, Methods, Government, and Pedagogy in 
general. I have just completed a second reading of your little 
volume,—‘‘ Among Ourselves,” and I feel that I must write to 
you and express my thanks for the help and pleasure you have 
conferred by placing that little volume on the market. Its ar- 
rangement is such that one is continually coming upon some- 
thing new and unexpected. And I have been helped, set to 
thinking, amused, and incited to better work by its perusal. 

I have taught six years in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania and three in the Military Postschools of thearmy. When 
the war broke out in the Islands I enlisted just as soon as my 
term of school closed. But I intend to go back to the states 
and complete my education for a diplomain some good school, 
and then take up teaching again. I love that work.I look 
forward with pleasure to the time when I may resumeit once 
more, and I believe the reading of your book has given me a 
new incentive for better work than ever before. 

With best wishes for a long life of even greater usefulness, I 
remain, 

Very truly yours, 
RWIN BILLMAN, 
ist Class Sergt. Signal Corps, 
Manila, Philippines. 


Address order for this, and Catalog of all Teachers’ Books to 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th St., NEW YORK. 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC 
PROGRAM CLOCK... 


WILL OPERATE 


Secondary Clocks and Electric bells in any or 
every room of the school plant, no matter how 
many rooms or buildings, giving absolutely 
correct time and correct signals for classes, 
opening and closing school, intermiesions, etc. All 
clocks are alike, all bells ring on the 
exact minute, every period of the day’s pro- 
gram is carried out on the exact minute with- 
out any effort on the part of the teacher, system 
is made perfect and discipline raised to the high- 
est plane. 

Can be instantly set to ring the bells on any 
minute of the day or night. 

In Public Schools it will change classes at differ- 
ent timesin different departments, or all classes 
simu)taneously, as required. 

In Colleges it will ring the bells at different 
times on different days and nights, making all 
changes of program automatically. 

Here is what one of the hundreds of schools and 
colleges using the Frick Program Clock says of its 
merits :— 

Cortland, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1899. 

“*T consider a Frick Program Clock as a most 
valuable assistant in school management. To 
ensure uniformity and promptness in the passing 
of classes in a school of several departments nothing is of greater 
aid.”—Francis J. CHENEY, Prin. 





Catalogue illustrating FRICK CLOCKS and 
their uses cheerfully mailed for the asking. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO.,, 


Successors to Fred, Frick, 





Waynesboro, Pa. 








I came 
This tells the story of our goods at the Paris Exposition. 


school desks alone we were awarded A SILVER MEDAL, 
governing committee of award, 


Vidi 


and assembly chairs we were awarded A GOLD MEDAL, the highest possible award in this class. For our exhibit of 


Everything pertaining to superiority and leadership comes easy to us and falls to our lot wherever we go, 
If you want the BEST in school desks and supplies get the prize winners made and@ sold by us, and be a winner thereby. 
Send for our booklets describing our goods and you will appreciate why we are at all times WINNERS. 


I saw’ I conquered 
For our general exhibit of school furniture—school apparatus 


the highest possible award that could be made under rules 








AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


School Furniture and Supplies. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 111 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. WESTERN OFFICE: 94 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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PUBLISHERS, M’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





DIRECTORY 






AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We give below a list of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of school supplies and equipment. 
This will be a great convenience to subscribers to THE JOURNAL in sending orders. In writing for circulars, catalogs, or other 
nformation, you will get special attention by mentioning THE JOURNAL every time you write. 





School Book Publishers. 


Funk & Wagnalls, New York 
Thos. Nelson’s sons, . 
G. & C, Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Practical Text-Book Co., 


Cleveland, O. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
Newson & Co., og 
Butler, Sheldon Co., 
Philadelphia, N.Y. 
American Baptist Publ’ society, 


Philadelpiha 
Wm, Wood & Co., New York 
American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin., Chicago, Boston, 
Atianta, Portland, ?: = 
Appleton & Co., D., & Chi. 
Miiton Bradley Co. Sprinst: 1, Mass, 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York 
H. Holt & Co., 40 
Jenkins, W. R. ps 
Longmans, Green & Co,, 
Maynard, Merrill&Cv., “* 
The Morse Co., “ 
Potter & Putnam, 
Seribner’s Sons, Chas., 
Eaton Co., 
Powers & Lyons, 
Flanagan Co. A. 
Western Pub. rg 
Scott, Foresman & C 
McClure, Philiips & Gon N, Y. 
The Maemillan Co., . Y. & Chi. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. £ Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. ©. 
Houghton, esau Co., y 
ston, N. Y., Chi. 
T. R. Shewell & Co., es, 
Silver, Burdett & .% 
Lippincott Co., J. B 
McKay, David, 
Sower Co., Christopher “ 
Laird & Lee, Chicago 
Open Court ‘Publishing Co. Chi. 


“ 


ry 


“ 
Chicago 


“ 
“ 


Lad 


* Philadel phia 


Prang Edu. Co., ,N. Chi. 
Rand-McNally Co. N. Y. & Chi. 
Richardson.Smith Co. | Se E 


Sadler-fowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
University ‘Publishin Co., 
N. Y., Boston, and New Orleans 
Werner School Book Co., 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila, 
Williams & Hogers, 
N. Y..& Chicago 


Henry T. Coates &Co,, Phil., Pa 
Wm, evertny Harison, _¥. 
Book Supply Co,, Chicago.IIl. 
Williams & Wilkins Balt 
Ainsworth & Co,, Chicago 
Berlitz & Co., N. sa 
A, C. McClurg & Co., Chigage 
Fisher & Schwatt, Phila 


Scrantom.Wetmore & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 


N. Y. Silicate Slate Oo., New York 
J. M. Olcott & Co,, Chicago 
American oe ere Co., 

ow = 
Andrews Sch. Furnish x, Ohicago. 
Standard Crayon Co., Lynn, Mass. 
Potter & Putnam N 


J L. Hammett & Go., Boston 
E, W. 4. Rowles, Chicago 
Haney Sch. Furn, Co, 

Grand Rapids 


E.J. Johnson & Co 
Amer, Schl. Furn. Co., N.Y. & Chi 
Kand, McNally & Co, 

Chicago and N. Y. 


School Bells. 
McShane x Co., Baitimore, Md. 





-E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
School Cabinets. 
Wm. H. Barten, Allen, 8. D. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Sanamery Saree): y ew York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs. M 
Schermerhorn Co., J. w 
Kello ie ir) ped Bureau, “* 
C.J. Chicago 
Orville aecene Teachers’Ag.* 
Eastern Teachers’ Boston. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 

Boston, New York, Chicagc 
Toronto, Los A ngeles 
The Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines, ie 
Charles J, Parker, Raleigh, N. C 
Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, — 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Albany Teaehers’ Agency, Albany. 


fT) 


Central Teachers’ agp Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


B. F. Clark, Chicago, Il. 
Dewb. rry &Sons, Birmingbam, Ala. 
Gunston Bureau, 


Hancock, itd. 
Huysson & Rockwell, N. 
National Teachers’ Association, 
Holland, Mich. 
Bardeen’s. Agency, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Teachers’ Exchange, Boston 


Typewriters, 
Am. Writing Mach. Co.,New York 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, * 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N. va 
Pittsburg. Pa. 
Sun Typewriter Co., N.Y. 


Hotels. 
Grand Union 
St. Denis 
Continental 


Schools. 
N. E. onservatory ef Music, Bos. 
Cortina School of Languages, NY. 
J.M, Olcott & Co., Chicago 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 
Drexel Institute Philadelphia, Pa. 
International Corres. School, - 


New York 
Phila. 


Scranton, Pa. 

ag College of Lan- 
gu YC, 
University of Chicago, ml. 
Marthas Vineyard Summer 
School, Hyde Fark, Mass. 
Columbian Corres. College. 
Washington, D. C. 

New York University, N.Y. 
Teachers College, N.Y. 
S. Unseld, N.Y. 


School Clocks. 
Fred Frick Clock read asin: + 


Manual Training Seuietion 
American School] Furniture Co., 


New York, Chicago 
Milton Eradley pa r 


ringfield, Mass 
Gustaf Larsson. aires Boston 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 


New York 

Chas. A. Strelinger & Co., 
Detroit 
Orr & Lockett, Chicago 
Chandler & Barber, Boston. 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
J.M. Olcott & Co., Chicago 
Crowell Apparatus Co., 


Eimer & Amend. 
Chicago Laboratory Supply Co., 
Chicago, 4 


Laing’s Planetarium, Detroit 


Indiaasgoly : 


Bausch & Lomb, Kochester, N.Y. 
Knott, App. Co.,, L. F., oston 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 


Insurance, 
Mass. Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mass. 
Mutual Life 


New York 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., 


ae “ 
Maps, Globes, etc. 
J.M. Olcott & Co., Chicago 
Am. School Furniture Co, 
New York, Chicago 
Howell, F, E., Washington, D CO, 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co., 


New York 

N.Y. 

J.L, Hammett Co.. Boston 
Haney Sehl. Furn, Co. 

Grand Rapids 

McConnell Schl, Sup. Co., Phila. 

Rand, McNally & Co 
Chicago and N. Y. 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 
Gillott, Jos, & Sona, N 
Esterbrook Pen Co. * KM 
E, Faber, - 
Dixon Pencil Co., JerseyCity, N. J. 
Eagle Pencil Co., N.Y. 


School Supplies. 

See also enoggy “acbagy Book Covers, 
Charts, Flays, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blar : Kindergerten Mater- 
ial, ete. 

J. M. Olcott & Co., 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W 
Andrews Sch. Fur. Co 
American School Furniture Co., 
Cae & wes gh 
Clipping File Co., eviean 
EWA * Rowles, it 


Chicago, 
Tiamniwate ie Ss. oF Bos 


Potter & Putnam, 


-Y. 


Chicago 
a. 


= 
hd 


Y. and Chicago 
Prang Educational Co., 

New York, Chicago, Boston 
Chandler & Barber Boston 
Potter & Putnam 
J.L, Hammett & 

Boston and N. ¥: 
N.Y. Silicate Slate Co. N.Y 
McConnell Schl. Furn. Co. Phila. 
Rand-MeNally Co., 
Chi. & N. Y- 


Haney Sch], Furn, C 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
field, Mass. 


Sprin. 

Wwm, H, Barten, Allen, 8 Dak. 
Geo. L. ‘English ‘& Co., N.Y. 
Chas. H. Ward, 

45 Mt. Hope Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

flinerals. 

Howell, E. E. Washington. D.C. 
Roy Hopping New York. 
Geo. L. English & Co., New York 


Photos for Schools. 





Helman-Taylor Art Co., 
Berlin Photo Co., = 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 
Art Study Co.,, Chicago 
Soule Art Co., Boston 
Stereopticons. 
Williams, Brown & Earl Fille. 
Chas. Beseler Co,, N.Y. 


Mctotosh Stereepticon Co. Chi 
Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


Acme Stationery & Paper Co 
N ew York 
Boston 
Chicago 





J.L. Hammett & Co., 
J. M. Olcott & Co., 


E, W. A. Rowles, 
Rand. MeNally & Co., 


Pencil Sharpeners. 
Z zy, Cook & Ce., See Mass. 
‘, W. A. Row'es, Chicago 
New York Silicate Slate Co., N. 


School Equipment. 
J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass. 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 
H.W. Johns, Mfg. Co., N.Y. 
Asbestolith Co., N.Y, 


Chicago 


Daus pupaeanes. Co., N.Y. 
National Filter Co, N.Y. 
&. G. Washbourne & Co., N.Y. 


Franklin Labratory perele ws 


oston 
Chas. H. Ward 
45 Mt. Hope Ave.. Rochester, N. Y 


Charts. 


J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston 
Potter & Putnam, New York 


American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Western Pub, House, Chicago 
Kellogg & Co.,E. L., N.Y Chicago 
Williams & Rogers, Roch'st’r. N.Y 
E W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
Rand, MeNally & Co., 
Chicago, and N. Y. 
Haney Schl, Farn. Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E. L. 
New York, Boston, Chicago< 


Music Publishers. 
H., M.,Place Indiana 
Richardson-Smith Co. 
Novello, Ewer & Co., 


Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., ; 
Springfield. Mass. 
Triangular Book Cover Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y: 
School Furniture. 
James G. Wilson, New York 
Haney Schl, Farn, Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
Milton Bradley Co., Spr’gf'd, pod 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. &Co., New York City 
Lippincott Co., J. ‘BB. Phila. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc, 


lis: 


N. ¥.2 


Ricketts. C. L., Chics 20 
Ames & Rollinson, 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
biatiienns A. G. & Co., New York 


Kindergarten. Material. 


Schermerhorn Co.,J. W., N.Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Maxs. 
Prang Edu. Co.. Boston & N.Y. 
J, L. Hammett & Co., Boston 
Globes. 
Potter & Putnam, N.Y. 
Amer ‘tchl. Furn, Co., pS & 
Ra’ d, McNally Ca, Chicago 


E. W. A Rowles, 
Anatomical Models. 





Chas. H. Ward. Rochester N. Y. 





Latest Books on Teaching % 


J. Ford and Lancelot 
drew Lang in editing this 
ts interest. 175 pages. 5 Ce 


The Pronunciation 
Names, by Mackey 
The authors have taken 


of 


anish war and the English-Boer war. 


ce, 80c.3 postage, &. 


Paper Flower Making, 
A kindergarten. occu 


ation fo! or # boys a and girls. 74 pages. | headings under which the 
60 cents; our price, 65Oc.3 postage, 6c made. Design 
Lolami: The Little Cliff Dweller, by Clara | Go, price, 50c.3 postage 6c. 


Kern Bayliss. 


in the ancient neblos of Arizona and 


The Animal Story-Book Read by Hen 
MN eed. The genietenoe of pod 
book will be a guarantee of 


10,000 Prop 
M. Stuart and Mariette Goodwin, 
poten to include names of 
pani and persons brought into prominence by our 
Pp: 


» by Flora E, Manchester 


A story describing people and customs 
ew Mexico, JAn 


Art Histor 


Translated by S. W. Moore. 


as erts. A collection of lectu 
Fitch, Philip Magnus 
others. 285 pages. 


$1.00; our wir ds I Have Seen. 


uniform in size and plan 





ohn Dewey. 





in the _.° School, by G. Perrot. 


Education is the 19th Century, 
Tes Felivered i 
the Cambridge ae Summer Mootings by by 


Richard 
$1.00; our price, 


Wild Flowers I Have S 


to encourage and direct nature study. 
Books are o: pocket size. Each 169 pages. Cloth. 60c.; 


Ag 2 nificance otshe Problem pat Baowts 


views hel 
by R. D. Rob- 
in 1900 before 
Joshua 
Rein, and 


J 
“* "pO postage, 


school-room. 


Talks on Civics, by ror th 
dialog form, 0 of the beeoimy Be of t 


should do ti. ing 
$1.25; our price, 

Turring Points in Teachings ag D: C, Murphy, 
A concise study on law-making and law- 


Holt. A discussion, in 
e state, based upon the 
that the state 
that it al eel doing. 519 pages. 
1.103 postage, lic. 





reaking in the 
Chapters on “ Fitness for Teaching,” 


“First Day,” “Questioning,” “ Managing the 
Trees I Have Seen. | Boy,” “ Managing the Bad Girl,” “ Critical Moments,” 
een. These three boo “Blue Monday,’ “Practical Child Study,” etc. 148 


6 
are blanks except printed 
observer’s notes are to 


D 


m 





pages. €c.; our price, 40¢.; postage, 5c. 


By je Mogern American Speaker, compiled by 
great  epeakers and writers. 3 few of the pieces are 
writers of the 

met, eh Carlyle, 


er, Nearly choice selections by 
ast, such as Macaulay, Clay, Em- 
but the prevailing names are 


Cleveland, Curtis, De 
McKinley, 





excellent supplementary reader. 188 pages. 60c. 20 pages. . Paper. Cc. those of Beecher, Bryan ™ 
by Chas. ponte neo of Ideas, by Amy E. Tanner. 68/ Doane, Grady, Graves, Jordan Lincoln, Kinley, 
Ne he oe 1p ew. Sr. for its .. pages. Paper. 35c. c price, 14d Schors, Talmage, Watterson. $1.25; our 
by Bradford Torre ele-| What is a Kindergarten? by George Hansen. ce, $ postage, 
mentary study a “4 unease and habits Le ry the more | This is the opinion of a jan 7 e architect as to what Pa. wigerams Stories, compiled by Mere Cc. Ju oh 
common bi 106 pages. $1.00; our price, 8Oc.; post-| may be done in beauti er Tes ool at eh 6 chronicles Ne he _ Profusel Arg ustrate 
page, 10c. pages. 75 cents; ourp rice G5c.3 postage, 8c Behenetal for supp 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 





61 East 9th Street, New Vork 
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NEW TEXT-BOOK.S 








Just Published. 
AMERICAN LEADERS AND 
HEROES, 


A Preliminary Text-Book in United 
States History, By WruB0R F. Gonrpy, 
Principal of the North School, Hartford, 
Conn., Author of “A History of the 
United States for Schools,” ; 
author of ‘The Pathfinder in Ameri- 

f can History.” With Many Maps and 
Tllustrations. 12mo, 326 pages, 60c. net. 

Gordy’s use of the human elements 
instead of the historical narrative makes 
the book vital, and boys and girls will 

Jeel the stories he tells. The styleis such 

as appeals most strongly to the boy and 

girl—simple, vivid, natural, and fascinat- 





In Preparation 
A NEW HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


“ The Student’s Handbook of Music-Uis- 
pert So By. Taomas TAPPER, joint author 
with Mr. F. H. Rre.ey of the “ Natural 
Music Course.” 12mo, $1.25, net. 

This volume will be gladly welsomed by 
teachers and students who have had diffi- 
culty in finding a satisfactory text-book on 
the history of music, Mr. Tapper’s well- 
known reputation as an_ expert on all 
matters connected with the teaching of 
music is sufficient to guarentee the ex- 
cellence of the work which will contain 
some original and striking features not to 
be found in works of a similar character. 


THE LITERARY PRIMER. 
First Steps With Good Writers. By 
Mary E. Burt & Muprep Howsk tts. 
Tilustrated, 114 pages, 12mo, 80c. net. 


A beginner’s book, designed to put 
the child at once in contaet with good 
writers and permanent literature. The 
lessons are adapted from world-famous 

_ classics or folk-lore of the past as well as 
from standard writers of the present 
centary. 








ing. 


THREE BOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT: 


PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC 
GEOMETRY. 

By Cuarues H. Asuron, Instructor in Har- 
vard University. 12mo, 266 pages,#1.25, net. 
This work is intended as a text-book for 

the class-room and not as an exhaustive 

treatise on the subject, and the author has 
tried to meet the needs of a class which 
occupies from sixty to seventy recitation 
hours upon the subject. 

Already Adopted for use in nearly all of 
the best Colleges. 


ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


An Outline of Physiography, by Jacqts W. 
Repway, F.R.G.8. 12mo. With maps and 
colored plates. 883 pages. $1.25 net. 
This is an Elementary book ; it is designed 

for high, normal, and secondary schools and 

not for the college or university student, 

Thought questions, individual exercises and 

field work a re abundantly provided. The 

author’s familiarity both with educational 
and geographic science makes the book 


unusually strong. 
Has displaced every other text on the 
subject in one place or another, and is 





GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


(300 A.D. to 1900.) By Oxiver J. THaTos- 
ER, Associate Professor of History in the 
University of Chicago and FERDINAND 
ScHwit., Assistant Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Chicago. 
With Maps, Chronological Tables, etc. 
12mo, 550 pages, $1.50, net. 

The present work aims to furnish a satis- 
factory mene’ for High School instruc- 
tion. The authors believe that the use of 
any single and unaided text—a practice still 
common in our schoole—is a misfortune and 
a calamity, and consequently the text is 
conceived by them as a mere framework 
which the literature accompanying each 
chapter is intended to clothe and elaborate. 

Published June, 1900 Nowinusein many 








everywhere giving the best of satisfaction. | of the best High Schools of the country. 





The publishers will be pleased to give further information about these new books upon request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - New York and Chicago. 


























The Prepondercane of 
Evidence Decides the Case 
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A majority ofall the public and private schools 
use the Sadler-Rowe Commercial Publications. 
A majority of teachers prefer them. 


The Judgment of the Majority Rules. 

Send for our price lists, giving outlines of Courses 
of Study, wholesale prices, discounts, and/a 
list of our depositories, 


«< 
Strong School, New Haven, Ct. 
W. N. ALLEN, Architect, New Haven. 


ener 


Another school-house that has been sound-proofed by 


CABOT'S DEAFENING “QUILT” 


The only scientific and sanitary sound-deadener on the 
market. It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves, which 
no mere felt or paper can do ; it is uninflammable ; moths 
or vermin will not attack it; and it will not decay. 
Every school-room should be isolated from the noises of 
every other. “Next to light and ventilation, sound- 
deadening is the most important item of school-house 
construction.” 


Send for a sample, catalogue and b : 
twenty important schools deadened rote et ee plates of 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
Beware of unsanttary imitations. Agents at all central points, 


Select our books for your full course of study. 
They will give you better service, will do 
more to build up your school and will pre- 
pare your students better than any other 
books on the market. 


Do you need a Commercial Teacher? 

We now have a list of teachers for all kinds of 
commercial teaching {rom which to select, 
No charge to either party, 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27-29 West 23rd St., 
NEW YORK Depository. 


SADLER-ROWE CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 











NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON 


VOLUME LXIII., No. 5. 
$2.00 A YEAR; 10 CENTS.A COPY. 


AUGUST 17, 1901. 


61 East Ninth Street, New York 
266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


RECENT NOTABLE ADOPTIONS 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


ADOPTED BY 
Boston, Mass. 
June 25, r90r 


WINSLOW’S NATURAL ARITHMETICS 


ADOPTED BY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
August 6, rgor 





BAIRD’S GRADED ARITHMETICS 


ADOPTED BY 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
August 6, 1901 


OVERTON’S PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY 


ADOPTED BY 
State of North Carolina 
August 3, 1901 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Winslow’s Natural Arithmetics 

Book I, $.30; Book II, $.40; Book III,- - -$.50 
McMaster’s Primary History of the United States - .60 
The New McGuffey Readers 

Five Books 


Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic 
Fifth Year - - 


Logie and Uecke’s Story Reader - 
Arnold’s Stories of Ancient Peoples 
Dickens’s Story of Little Nell - 





STANDARD 


New Education Readers 
Books I and II, each Bek a a atest) ee Coe 
Book III - SPN aah eee te ot eee me 
Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 
Books, per dozen - - Soke ey 
Charts, per set - - a as 


Stewart and Coe’s First eons inSchool - - - .25 
The Baldwin Primer- - - «6: - - - + 30 


Baldwin’s School Readers 
Five Book Series or Eight Book Series 


Natural Geographies 
Elementary, $.60; Advanced 


Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 

Gee fee i om a tee ae : 22 
Patterson’s American Word Book -_ - tee 
Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship 


Books, perdozen- - - - - 75 
Charts, perset - - - - - 


Milne’s Arithmetics : 
Elements - - Tie eer .30 
Intermediate - at as one a a 
Standard - - ete - 65 


Hornbrook’s Arithmetics 


ri -° 35 
Act School St Se "32 





TEXT-BOOKS 


Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic 
Six Books for Six Years 


White’s Arithmetics 


First Book, $.30; New Slementary. 
New Complete : 


Maxwell’s English Course 


Introductory Lessons - 
Advanced Lessons 


Lyte’s Language Series 


Elementary English -_ - - 
Elements of Grammar and Composition . 
Advanced Grammar and Composition 


Metcalf’s English Series 
Elementary English - - - 
English Grammar mek stage EP 
McMaster’s School History of the United States 


Overton’s Applied edu saicante 
Primary - 
Intermediate- - - 
Advanced - - - 


Natural Course in Music 


Full Course—Seven Books and Charts 
Short Course—Two Books 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—Dublishers 


NEw YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Boston ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO: 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 














ALL THE 
GREAT RESORTS 








are reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. 


You will get a deal of valuable information 
in regard to the great resorts of America and 
how best to reach them from the now famous 


“FOUR TRACK SERIES,” 


the New York Central’s Books of travel and 


education. 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent free, postpaid, 
to any address, on receipt of a postage stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 


Central Station, New York. 











‘THE FRICK AUTOMATIC. © 
PROGRAM CLOCK . . 
WILL OPERATE 


Secondary Clocks and Electric bells in any or 
every room of the school plant, no matter how 
many rooms or buildings, giving absolutely 
correct time and correct signals for classes, 
opening and closing school, intermissions, etc. All 
clocks are alike, all bells ring on the 
exact minute, every period of the day’s pro- 
gram is carried out on the exact minute with- 
out any effort on the part of the teacher, system 
is made perfect and discipline raised to the high- 
est plane. 

Can be instantly set to ring the bells on any 
minute of the day or night. 

In Public Schools it will change classes at differ- 
ent timesin different departments, or all classes 
simultaneously, as required. 

In Colleges it will ring the bells at different 
times on different days and nights, making all 
changes of program automatically. 

Here is what one of the hundreds of schools and 
colleges using the Frick Program Clock gays of its 
merits :— . 

Cortland, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1899. 

“*T consider a Frick Program Clock as a most 
valuable assistant in school management. To 
ensure uniformity and promptness in the passing 
of classes in a school of several departments nothing is of greater 
aid.”—Francis J. CHENEY, Prin. 





Catalogue illustrating FRICK CLOCKS and 
their uses cheerfully mailed for the asking. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 


Successors to Fred, Frick, 


Waynesboro, Pa. 














Veni 


I came 


Vidi 
I saw I conquered 

This tells the story of our goods at the Paris Exposition, For our general exhibit of school furniture—school apparatus 

and assembly chairs we were awarded A GOLD MEDAL, the highest possible award in this class. For our exhibit of 

school desks alone we were awarded A SILVER MEDAL, the highest possible award that could be made under rules 

governing committee of award. 

Everything pertaining to superiority and leadership comes easy to us and falls to our lot wherever we go. 


If you want the BEST in school desks and supplies get the prize winners made and sold by us, and be a winner thereby, 
Send for our booklets describing our goods and you will appreciate why we are at all times WINNERS. 





Vici 





AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


School Furniture and Supplies. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 111 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. WESTERN OFFICE: 94 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 






























_ Thos, Nelson’s Sons, 





THE SCHOOL 





JOURNAL. 





PUBLISHERS, M’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


DIRECTORY | 


AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We give below a list of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturérs of school'supplies and ‘equipment. 


This will be a great convenience to subscribers to THE JOURNAL in sending orders. 


information, you will get special attention by mentioning THE JOURNAL every time you write. 


In writing for circulars, catalogs, or other 





School Book Publishers. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York 


G. & C, Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass, 
Practical Text-Book Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
Newson & Co., bg 
Butler, Sheldon Co., 
Philade Iphbia, N. Y. 
American Baptist Publ’ Society, 


Philadelpiha 

Wm, Wood & Co., New York 
American Book Co., 

N. Y., Cin., Chica a Boston, 

Atlanta, Portian Or. a 
Appleton & Co., D., Y. & Chi. 
Milton Bradley Co. ‘springta. Mass. 
Baker - hy sal Co, N ew York 
H. Holt & Co., 
coulis Ww. R. = 
Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
Maynard, Merrill &Co., ‘ 
The Morse Co., se 
Potter & Putnam, " 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas., bi 
Eaton Co., 
Powers & Lyons, 
Flanagan Co. A. 
Western Pub, oma. 
Scott, Foresman & C rs 
MeClure, Failtipe & Ga. N.Y. 
The Macmillan Co., Y. & Chi. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, NN ye Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


Boston, N. N. Y., Chi. 
T. R. Shewell & Co., 
Silver, Burdett & co bts Ne 
Lippincott C Co., J. 3. Philadelphia 
ay, David, 
ee Co., Chitstopher ste 
Laird & Lee, Chicago 


Open Court ‘Publishing Co. Chi. 
Prang Edu. Co., Bos., N. Y.. & Chi. 
Rand-McNally Co. N. Y. & Chi. 
Richardson-Smith Co. | eS 
Sadler-Kowe Co., Baltimore, Ma. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
University ‘Publishin Co., 
N. Y., Boston, and New Orleaus 
Werner School Book Co. 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Williams & te rs, 
Roch., N. Y. & Chicago 
Henry T. Coates &Co,, Phil., Pa 
Wm, Beverley Harison, YY. 
Book Sopply Co., Chicago.tl. 
Williams & Wilkins Bal 


Ainsworth & Co,, Chicago 
Berlitz & Co., 
A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


Fisher & Schwatt Phila 
Scrantom.-Wetmore & Cor, 
Rochester, Ne: 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 
N. Y. Silicate Slate Co., New York 
J. M. Olcott & Co Chicago 

American Sch. Furniture Co., 
New York,  Caioane: 

Andrews Sch.Furnishing Co. N 
Standard Crayon Co., Lynn, Mass. 
Potter & Putnam N-Y. 
J. L. Hammett & Co., Boston 
Chicago 


E, W. A, Rowles, 
Haney Sch. Furn, Co, 
Grand Rapids 

K, J. Johnson & Co., 
Amer. Schl. Furn. Co., N.Y. & Chi. 
Rand, McNally & Co., 

Chicago and N. Y. 

School Bells. 

McShane & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 





EK. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
School Cabinets. 
Wm. H. Barten, Allen, 8..D. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Fonamere’ Agency. 5 Foy York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs. M, J. 
Schermerhorn Co,, J. Ww. 
fap s Teachers’ Bureau, “* 


wo 


Cc. J. Albert Chica cago 
Orville Brewer Teachers’Ag. “ 
Eastern Teachers’ Boston. 
Fisk T h i 





8’ Ag 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
The Educational Exchange, 

Des Moines, Ia. 
Charles J. Parkez, Raleigh, N. C. 

Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albeny. 


Central Teachers’ Bureau, Phil- 
a elphia, Pa. 


B. F, Clark, Chicago, Ill. 
Dewbe rryaSons.Birmingbam, Ala. 
Gunsto ureau, 


Hancock, Md. 
Huysson & Rockwell. N. 
National Teachers’ Association, 
Holland, Mich. 
Bardeen’s Agency, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Teachers’ Exchange, Boston 


Typewriters. 
Am, Writine Mach. Co.,New York 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, ig 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg. Pa. 
Sun Typewriter Co., je 


Hotels. 
Grand Union 
St. Denis 
Continental 


Schools. 
N. E. onservatory ef Music, Bos. 
Cortina School of Languages,N_Y. 
J. M, Olcott & Co., iago 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N 
Drexel Institute Philadelphia, Pa. 
International Corres. School, 
* Scranton, Pa. 
SS College of tan: 
1. 


N ew York 
Phila. 


ages. 
Uelvercies of Chicago, 
Marthas Vineyard Summer 
School, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Columbian Corres. Colle ge. 
Washington, D. C. 
New York University, N.Y. 
Teachers College, N. ¥. 
S. Unseld,. N.Y. 


School Clocks. 
Fred Frick Clock Cos Wayheriage, 
a. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
American Schoo] Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Milton Bradley yan ada. M 
ringfield, Mass 
Gustaf Larsson, - Boston 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York 
Chas, A. Strelinger & Co., 


Detroit 
Orr & Lockett, 


Chicago 
Chandler & Barber, Boston. 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 





J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago 

Crowell Apparatus Co., 
Indianapolis 

Eimer & Amend, Y. 


Chicago Laboratory Supply Co., 
Chicago, Ill. ; J 
Detroit 


Laing’s Planetarium, 


Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 

Knott, App. Co,, L, F., Boston 

Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Insurance. 

Mass, Mutual Life 


epee. Mass. 
Mutual Life New York 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., ‘' ‘ 
Maps, Globes, etc. 
J.M, Olcott & Co., Chicago 
Am, School Furniture Co. 
New York, Chicago 
Howell, F. ¥., Washington, D.C, 


Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co., 
New York 

Potter & Putnam, mi 

J.L, Hammett Co.. Boston 


Haney Schl. Fura. Co. 
Grand Rapids 
McConnell Sch], Sup, Co., Phila. 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Chicago and N. Y. 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 
Gillott, Jos. & Sons, N. 
Esterbrook Pen Co. a is 
E, Faber sad 
Dixon Pencil Co., JerseyCity, N. J. 
Eagle Pencil Co., N. Y. 


School Supplies. 
See also Blackboards, Boon Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blan 8, Kindergerten ‘Mater- 


al, € 
J. iw. Olcott & Co., 
Schermerhorn Co., J. 
Andrews Sch, Fur. Co. 
American School Furniture Co., 
Chicago & N. Y 


Chicago 
» 3 


“ 


Clipping File Co., Clevleand,O 
E, W. A. Rowles, Chicago, 1h: 
Hammett S. 8. Co., oston 


.Y. and Chicago 
Prang Educational Co, 

New York, . Chicago, Boston 
Chandler & Barb Boston 
Potter & Putnam, 

J.L,. Hammett & éo., 
Boston and N. Y. 
N.Y. Silicate Slate Co. N. Y. 
McConnell Schl. Furn. Co. Phila, 
Rand-MecNally Co., 
Chi. & N. Y- 


Haney Schl), Furn, Co, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
field, Mass. 


Sprit 
Wm. H, Barten, len, 8. Dak. 
Geo. L. English *& Co., N.Y. 
Chas. H. Ward, 

45 Mt, Hope Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

linerals. 

Howell, E.E. Washington. D.C. 
Roy Hopping, ew York. 
Geo. L. English & Co., New York 


Photos for Schools. 
Helman-Taylor Art Co., ¥. 
Berlin Photo Co., ne 
Perry Pictures Co.,zMalden. Mass. 
Art Study Co., Chicago 
Soule Art Co., Boston 


Stereopticons. 


Williams, Brown & Earl Phila. 
Chas. Beseler Co,, N.Y. 
Mctatosh Stereopticon Co. Chi. 


| Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


Acme Stationery & Paper Co. 


New York 
J.L. Hammett & Co., Boston 
J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago 





E, W. A. Rowles, 
Rand, MeNally & Co., 
Pencil Sharpeners. 
¥F. H. Cook &C . _ Lecminaier. Mass. 

E. W. A. Ro hicago 
New York Silicate Slate og NY. 
School Equipment. 

J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass. 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co., 


Chicago 


Burlington, Vt. 

H.W. Johns, Mfg.Co., N.Y. 
Asbestolith Co., N.Y. 
Daus Duplicator Co., N.Y. 
comune Filter Co, ; A 
£. G. Washbourne & Co., N.Y. 


Franklin Labratory Supply Co., 


ston 
Chas. H. Ward 
45 Mt. Hope Ave. » Rochester, N. Y 


Charts. 


J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Borton 
Potter & Putnam, New York 


American School Furniture Co., 

New York, Chicago 
Western Pub. House. hicago 
Kellogg & Co., E. L.. N.Y Chicago 
Williams & Rogers, Roch’ st’r. N.Y 
E W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co., 

Chicago, and N. Y. 
Haney Schl, Furn. C 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E. L. 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Music Publishers. 
H. M. Place cme, b 
Richardson-Smith Co. 2 Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co., 


Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield. Mass, 
Triangular Book Cover Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Furniture. 
James G. Wilson, New York 
Haney Schl, Furn, Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chica: cago 
Milton Bradley Co., Spr’gf'd,Mass. 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Ricketts, C. L., Chicero 
Ames & Rollinson, ake 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spalding, A. G. & Co., New York 


Kindergarten Material. 
Schermerhorn Co.,J. W., N.Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass, 


Prang Edu. Co., Boston & N. Y. 


J. L, Hammett & Co., Boston 
Globes. 

Potter & Putnam, N.Y. 

Amer. Schl. Furn, Co., N.Y. 

Rand, McNally Co., Chicago 


E. W. A Rowles, 


Anatomical Models. 
Chas. H. Ward, Rochester N. Y. 















Daus’ “Tip Top” 
Duplicator 


100 copies duplicated in black ink from pen. 
50 copies from Typewriter. 


PRICE, COMPLETE, $7.50 


To introduce we will allow our discount to the trade 33 1-3 
per cent. for payment within five days after receipt of goods. 


SENT SUBJECT TO 
TEN DAYS TRIAL, 


Sole Manufacturers, 


THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., 
5 Hanover St., NEW YORK. 































THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS In Preparation | Satisfactory Text-Books in 
American ‘Leaders and Heroes sara Sind on: Use in Many. Best Schools 


Text-Book in United States His- ” a 5 
Princips phy,” by Jacques W; Red- . ; 
North Dee art * +g Rig | wend é GORDY’S 


“A History of the United States for | Way, F.R.G.S., together e United S 
Schools Png pees Of ine The Bainaggemee with the rapidly increasing History of the — od States 


Ses eaniamens. tee: mspages. W conte, demands for a text-book 



















pipers te seks compas br | 08 the preparation, history, aos ae 

book, or sthand 6th h grades. The styleis simple, and distribution of com- Elementar y Physical : 
viv) Ba a and fa natiD: an n e ng 
will yeel the stories it tells. ess mercial products, have led Geogr. aphy y 








The Literary Primer to the preparation ofa Illustrated in Colors. Ki pages. $1.25, net. 
THATCHER’S AND SCHWILL’S 

M"tiilustrated by Mixbuxp Howse aveents. | COMMERCIAL 

urge rset in General History of Europe | Ga 

& rts. le . ', . x the 
familiar stories from famow Engishandamere | GEOGRAPHY — ies 4 
ican authors. ASHTON’S 
 Scribner’s Series of School Reading.” By the Same Author 
sun Meee: Tae : Plane ——— Analytic 
e oo is no under 
The Boy General d will fl hort- With Figures. goo i Net. 

By Mus. Gzonce A. Custer and Mary E. Burr. ies shag ds Bi teseet _— 

12mo. 60 cents, net. ly. Descriptive circulars DAVIDSON’S 

4 fighter in the Weet ‘cos piled from Mrs Casters | will be sent on application Hi f Ed i 

ontertainin narratives: and adapted for Sone PP . story 0 ucat on 
children. (Third Reader.) 12mo. 292 pages. $1.00, Net. 





A CIVICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, TO BE PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 7 


“GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION” ‘esters Universtty.ena aLsunt © SANFORD, ML, Protessor 


} & in the Stevens Point (Wis.) Normal School. 12mo. In Press. 








The publishers will be pleased to give further information about these new books upon request. 


new York CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. chicee 


Commercial and Industrial 
e ookkeeping « 


A complete system consisting of six separate 
sets from which different sets may be selected 
for long or short courses of study. 

Adopted for use in the public schools: of 
Baltimore, Boston, Portland, Me., Providence, 
New York, Brooklyn, Cleveland, and over 


Strong School, New Haven, Ct. 1200 other cities and towns. 
W. N. ALLEN, Architect, New Haven. 


Another school-house that has been sound-proofed by MACF ARL ANE’S COMMERCIAL 
CABOT’S DEAFENING “QUILT” | AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 


The only scientific and sanitary sound-deadener on the Now Ready. “ Always up-to-date.” 
market. It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves, which 
no mere felt or paper can do; it is uninflammable ; moths A reliable text-book for the school-room. 
or vermin will not attack it; and it will not decay. Write for inforniation 

Every school-room should be isolated from the noises of é ; : 4 
every other. “Next to light and ventilation, sound- We publish a complete series of texts in 
deadening is the most important item of school-house all the commercial branches. 


7 ” . . e . . . . 
neh emmegea Depositories in twelve principal cities. 
Send for a sample, catalo ogue and brochure gouteining plates of 

twenty important schools deadened with Quilt. . 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. _SADLER- ROWE Co., 


Beware of unsanitary imitations. Agents at all central points. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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| THE OPENING OF SCHOOI. 


imposes on thousands the puzzling duty of deciding on the best text-books. 
No selection will be regretted which includes any of the following : 





New Education Readers 

Books I.and 1I* Each - $0.35 

Boo* '™' $.40; BookIV. - - -45 
Barnes’s Natural Slant eamanship 

Books, perdozen -— - - : 75 

Charts, perset - - - - 1.50 
Stewart & Coe’s First Days in School - +25 
The Baldwin Primer - - - - «30 
Baldwin’s School Readers 

Five Book Series or Eight Book Series 
Natural Geographies 

Elementary - - 

Advanced - . - 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 

Part I. $0.17; PartII. - - - .22 
Patterson’s American Word Book -_ - 25 
Barnes's National Vertical Penmanship 

Books, per dozen - - 75 

Charts, per set 1.25 
Milne’s Arithmetics 

Elements - +30 

Intermediate - +30 

Standard apt. 65 
Hornbrook’s Arithmetics 

Primary tt eat ee - +35 

Grammar School 65 


RECENTLY 


9 s 
Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic 
Book I. $0 30; Book II. $0.40; Book III. $0.50 
Use of the parallel or spiral method in which the different 
subjects are not pr d as lete wholes, but alternate in 
accordance with the ability of the child. A complete index is 
given in each book and the problems correlate with the different 
branches of study. 


New Education Reader 
BookIV . ‘ > y ° ‘ $0.45 
For pupils in the third year this book is a practical applica- 
tion of the principles developed in the former books. The selec- 


tions cover a wide field, embracing the most important subjects, 
and tain a large t of good and well-known literature. 








Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 
Introductory Course - - - $1.00 
Complete Course - - - 1.50 
Hoxie’s Civics for New York State : : 1,00 
Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English 75 
Muzzarelli's Brief French Course - 1.25 
Garner’s Spanish Grammar -_ - 1,25 








Baird's Graded Work in Arithmetic 
E:ght Books for Eight Years 
White’s Arithmetics 
First Book - : 
New Elementary 
New Complete - 


Maxwell’s English Course 
Introductory Lessons 
Advanced Lessons - 


Lyte’s Language Series 
Elementary English - - - - 0.35 
Elements of Grammar and Composition -50 
Advanced Grammar and Composition 75 


Metcalf’s English Series é 
Elementary English - -40 
English Grammar - - - 60 


McMaster’s United States Histories 
Primary $0.60; School - - 1.00 


Overton’s Applied Physiclogies 
Primary - ‘ +30 
Intermediate . = te 50 
Advanced - - - - .80 


Natural Course in Music 
Full Course—Seven Books and Charts 


Short Course—T wo Books 


PUBLISHED 


McMaster’s Primary History of the 
United States. oe ee 


A brief history containing a graphic and interesting narraiive 
of events, touching only upon those topics must important to 
children. The numerous illustrations are historically authentic 
and form a striking feature of the book. 


Baird’s Graded Work MY Arithmetic 
Fifth Year ; ° $0.25 
Contains a review of the dill’ year’s 5 deli logically com- 
bined with a comprehensive treat t; of notation, numeration. 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divison. Factoring 
and percentage, interest and practical mensuration, are here pre- 
sented for the tirst time. The model solutions are so clear and 
simple as to be easily understood. The method of treatment is 
largely inductive. 





Milne’s Academic Algebra - $1.25 


* Hamer’s Easy Steps in Latin tn *75 


Morey’s Outlines of Roman History - -_ 1.00 
Gleason's Story of Cyrus - - . 75 
Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy : 1.00 
Hoadley’s Brief Course in General Physics 1,20 
Brittain's Introduction to Caesar - - 0.75 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY-—Duvblishers 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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The.... 
Jacobus 


Pneumatic 
Ink-Well 


Have you ever seen a Satisfactory InK-Well? 


Give the “‘ PNEUMATIC,” a thorough test and be convinced that it is a perfect and satisfactory 
Well and justifies all we claim for it. 

















It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens, It requires tilling but once a year. 
It prevents the pen from taking too much ink, soiling of fingers, or to drop on paper, desk or floor. 


It 1s Clean, Gathers no dust, 1s noiseless, flush with top of desk, 
and guaranteed to be the most economical Well ever made. 


Write for Free Samples. 


Manufactured by gh F. CWE BER. CO., ee cee Ave., 





























Veni Vidi Vici 
I came I saw I conquered 
This tejls the story of our goods at the Paris Exposition.. For our general exhibit of school furniture—school apparatus 
and assembly chairs we were awarded A GOLD MEDAL, the highest possible award in this class For our exhibit of 
school desks alone we were awarded A SILVER MEDAL, the highest possible award that could be made under rules 
governing committee of award 
Everything pertaining to superiority and Jeadership comes easy to us and falls to our lot wherever we go 


If you want the BEST in school desks and supplies get the prize winners made and sold by us, and be a winner thereby. 
Send for our booklets describirg our goods and you will appreciate why we are at all times WINNERS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO, 


School Furniture and Supplies. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 111 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. WESTERN OFFICE: 94 WABASH AVE.., CHICAGO, 
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PUBLISHERS, M’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


DIRECTORY 


AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We give below a list of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of school supplies and equipment. 


This will be a great convenience to subscribers to THE JOURNAL in sending orders. 


information, you will get special attention by mentioning THF JOURNAL every time you write. 


In writing for circulars, catalogs, or other 





~ School Book Publishers. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York 
Thos. Nelson’s sons, ~ 
G. & C, Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Practical Text. BookCo., 


Cleveland. O. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
Newson & Co., ws 
Butier, Sheldon Co., 
Philadelphia, N. Y. 
American Baptist Publ’ society, 


Philadelphia 
Wm, Wood & Co., New York 
mean 2, Book Co., 
+, Cin., Chica a Boston, 
pine 1s ees : “te 
Appleton & Co., D & Chi. 
Milton Bradley Co. epson Mass. 
. Baker & Taylor Co., New York 
H. Holt & Co., 
Jenkins, W. R. a 
Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., te 
The Morse Co., sis 


Potter & Putnam, 53 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas., oe 
Eaton Co., Chicago 
Powers & Lyons, - 
Flanagan Co. A. si 
Western Pub. Morse, si 
Scott, Foresman & C ni 
McClure, Phillips & Die N. Y. 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y. & Chi 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi 
Heath & Co., D. C. ts ie 
Houg :ton, Mifflin & Co., 

ton, N.Y. Chi. 


Bos 
T. R. Shewell & Co., 
Silver, Burdett & Co., sr ie 
Lippincott Co., J. B. "Philadelphia 
McKay, Davi 
Sower oe Obristopher = 
Laird & L hicago 
Open Court ‘Publishing Co. Chi. 
Prang Edu. Co., ,N. Y.. & Cm. 
Rand-McNally Co. |’ N. Y. & Chi 
Richardson-Smith Co. 
Sadler.Ytowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
University ‘Publishin Co., 
N. Y., Boston, and New Orleans 
Werner School Book Co. 
Chicago, N. = Boston, Phila. 


Williams & 

Roe N.Y. & Chicago 
Henry T. Coates&Co.,_ Phil., Pa. 
ae. ek emer. N. ae 

00 up Ys icago,. 

Williame ew Witkins Balt itd 
Ainsworth & Co,, Chica ~" 
Berlitz & Co., NY. 
A. C. McClarg & Co.,, Onjenae 
Fisher & Schwatt, Phila 


Scrantom.Wetmore & Co., y. 
hester, N. 
The Century Co., pine + 
Gregory Pub, Co. Battle Cr’k M’ch 
B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 
N.Y. Silicate Slate Co., New York 
J.M. Olcott & Co.. Chicago 
American Sch. Furniture ¢0., 
New York, Duton 0. 

Andrews Sch. ters: shing C 
Standars Crayon Co., Lynn, Mass 
Potter & Putnam, NY. 
J.L, Hammett & Co., Boston 
E W. A, Rowles, Chicago 
Haney Sch. Furn, Co., 

Grand Rapids 
E, J. Johnson & C + 4 
Amer, Schl. Furo “60., N.Y. & Chi. 
Rand, McNally & C 

Chicigo and N.Y. 
anon Bells. 

McShane x Co Baltimore, Ma 





E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
School Cabinets. 
Wm. H. Barten, Allen, 8. D. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Teachers’Agency se York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs. M, J 
Schermerhorn Co., J. w. 
Keliv one *s Teachers’ Bureau, “* 
C.J. Albert Chicago 
Orville Brewer Teachers’Ag. “ 
Eastern Teachers’ Boston. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 

Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
The Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines 
Charles J. Parker, Raleigh, pens . 
Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Memphis, Tean. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany. 


Central Teachers’ Bureau, Phil- 

adelphia, Pa. 
B. F. Crt Chicago, Lil. 
Dewb-rry&Sons, Birmingbam,Ala. 
Gunston Bureau, Hancock, Md. 
Huysson & - sane N. Y. 
National Teachers’ Association, 

Holland, Mich. 

Bardeen’s Agency, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Teachers’ Exchange, Boston 


Typewriters, 
Am. Writing Mach. Co.,New York 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, ve 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg. Pa. 
Sun Typewriter Co., RY: 


Hotels, 
Grand Union 
St. Denis 
Continental 


Schools. 
N. E. Conservator ef Music, Bos. 
Cortina Sch of Lang »N Y. 
J.M. Oleott & Co., Chica o 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N 
Drexel Institute Philadelphia, Pa 
International Corres. School, 
Scranton, Pa. 
ee College on Yn. 
Cc 


New York 
Phila. 





University of Chicago, 
Marthas Vineyard Summer 
School, Hyde Fork, Mass. 
Columbian Corres. ege, 
Wenhingten, D.C. 

New York University, Ni: Ye 
Teachers College, ) Se 

S. Unseld. N.Y. 


School Clocks. 
Fred Frick Clock Ce, Warnerters. 
a. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
American = Furniture ¢ o., 
New York, Chicago 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, oe an 
Gustaf Larsson oston 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 


New York 

Chas, A. Strelinger & Co., 
Detroit 
Orr & Lockett, Chicago 
Chandler & Barber, Boston. 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago 
Crowell Apparatus Co., 


Indianapolis | 
Eimer & Amend, Ry. 
Chicago Laboratory Supply C 


Chicago, 
Detroit 


Laing’s Planetarium, 





Bausch & Lomb, Kvochester, N.Y. 
Knott, App, Co,, L, F., Boston 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Insurance. 
Mass. Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mass. 
Mutual Life New 


York 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., bia 


Maps, Globes, etc. 
J.M. Olcott & Co., Chicago 
Am. School Furniture Co, | 
New York, Chicago 
Howell, E, E., Washington, D.C, 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co., 
New You 


ej 


Potter & Putnam, 
J.L,. Hammett Co.. 
Haney Schi. Fura, Co. 


Boston 

Grand Rapids 

McConnell Schl, Sup. Cv., Phila. 
Rand, McNally & Co, 

Chicago and N.Y. 

E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 
Gillott, Jos. & Sons, 
Esterbrook Pen Co. “ es 
EK. Faber 5s 
Dixon Pencil Co., JerseyCity, N. J 
Eagle Pencil Co., Ni. 


School Supplies. 

See also Blackboards, Boon Covers, 
Charts, Fl Maps, Globes, Bells, 
eS Blanks, Kinderyerten Mater- 
Al, €' 

J. M@. Olcott & Co., 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., 
Andrews Sch, Fur. Co 
American School Furniture Oe. 


we 


Chicago & N. Y 
Clippieg File Co., Cleveland, 0. 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago, Ill. 
Hammett 8. 8. Co Boston. 


i; ¥. and Chicago 
Prang Edacational Co 
New York, Chicago, sm 
Chandler « Barber Bost 
Potter & Patnam, 
J. L. Hammett & Co , 
Boston and i.  ¢ 
N. Y. Silicate Slate Co. N.Y. 
McConnell Schl. Kuru. Co. Phila, 
Rand-MecNally Co., 
Chi. & N. Y- 
Haney Sch], Furn. Co 
Grand Rapids Mich. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
field, Mass. 


Sprin: ng 
Wau, H, Barten, len, 8. Dak. 
Geo. L. English & Co., N.Y. 
Chas. H. Ward, 

45 Mt. Hope Ave. + Rochester, N. Y. 

llinerals. 

Howell, E. E. Washington, D.C. 
Roy Hopping. New York. 
Geo. L. Engtish & Co., ,New York 


Photos for Schools. 
Helman-Taylor Art Co., NY 
Berlin Photo Co., = 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden. Mass. 


Art Study Co., Chicago 
Soule Art Co., Boston 
4. R. Lynch, N.Y. C. 
Braun Clement Co., N. Y. C. 
Taylor & Co., Spe. Mass. 
Stereopticons. 
Herbert J. Riley, % 2s? 


Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


|; Acme Stationery & Paper Co 


New York 
Ti i J,L. Hammett & Co., Boston 
) J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago 





E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
Rand, MeNally & Co., = 
Pencil Sharpeners. 
F. H. Cook & Co, Leominstey. ? Mass. 
¥. W. A. Rowiles, hie 
New York Silicate Slate one 
School Equipment. 
Albany Venetian Blind Co., 
A'vapy. N. Y. 
J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass. 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 
H.W. Johns Mfg. Co., pe. 9) 
Asbestolith Co., s 
Vaus Duplicator Co., 3 
National Filter Co, Y. 
E,. G. Washburne & Co., my 
Franklin Labratory Supply Co., 
Boston 
Chas. H. Ward, 


pumzne 


45 Mt. Hope Ave.. Rochester, N. Y 
Peckham, Little & Co., .Y.C. 
Charts. 
-Y¥.| J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicag¢ 
Silver, Burdett & Co, Bo-top 
Potter & Putnam, New York 


American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Western Pub. House. hicago 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., N.Y Chicago 
ey Rogers, Roch’st’r. N.Y 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
Chicago, and N. Y. 
Haney Schl, Forn, Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E. L. 
New York, Boston, Chicago 


Music ——— 
H. M. Place Indianapolis 
Richardson-Smith Co. 
Novello, Ewer & Co., N.Y. 
Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield. Mass 
Triangular Book Cover Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


School Furniture. 
James G. Wilson, New York 
Haney Schl, Furn, Co., 

Grand Rapids Bich. 

E. W. A. Rowles, Chica 

Milton Bradley Co., Spr’gf’d, Mass. 
Cc. F. Weber Co hicago, 
Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 
Lippincott Co., J. "B. Phila 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc, 


Ricketts, C. L.. Chicago 
Ames & Rollinson, N.Y. 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spalding, A.G@ &Co.. New York 
Kindergarten Material. 


Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., N.Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Prang Edu. Co., Boston & N. Y. 
J, L, Hammett & Co,, Boston 

Globes. 
Potter & Putnam, N.Y 
Amer Schl, Furn. Co., bs A 
Ra d, McNally Co, Chicago 


E. W. A Rowles, 
Anatomical [lodels. 
Chas. H. Ward. Rochester N. ¥ 












































Daus’ “Tip Top” 
Duplicator 


100 copies duplicated in black ink from pen. 
50 copies from Typewriter. 


PRICE, COMPLETE, $750 


To introduce we will allow our discount to the trade, 33 1-3 
per cent. for payment within five days after receipt of goods 


SENT SUBJECT TO 
TEN DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., 


5 Hanover St,, NEW YORK. 
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NEW TEXT-BOOK.S 








Just Published. 


Principal) of the North School, Hartford, 


History.” With Many Maps and Illus- 


girl—simple, vivid, natural, aud fascinat- 





AMERICAN LEADERS AND To be Published in September, 
HEROES «¢ GOVERNMENT IN STATE THE LITERARY PRIMER 


A Preliminary Text-Book in United AND NATION.” First Steps With Good Writers. By 
State. History. By WitBuR F-Gorpy. | By James A. James, Ph. D.. Professor of Maey E. Burt & Micprep Howat. 
ul Ls : History in Northwestern University, and Illustrated, 114 pages, 12mo. 80c. net. 
Conn., Author of “A History of the ALbER? H. SANFORD, M. L.. Professcr of : j ects 6 
United states for Schools,” and _Co- History in the Stevens Point Wisconsin A beginner's book, designed to put the 
aatbor of “The Pathfinder in American Normal School 12mo,. [Jn Press. child at once in contact with good 


. ~_ 4 The authors have endeavored to present to writers and permanent literatur Th 
trations. 12mo, 326 pages, 60¢ , ret. teachers of Civil Governme.:t a book on the same P re “4 
Mr. Gordy’s use of the human elements plan with the best texts in History, Literature 

instead of the historical narrative makes | ®ndScience. Emphasis is placed upon theaciual | olagsics or f 1k-lore of the past as well as 

the book vital, and boys and girls will workings of the government in its various depart- fi 
ital, ys ris ments, and prominence is given to practical prob- from standard writers of the present 
Jeel the stories he tells The style is such Jems of local government, such as arise in con- rentur 
as appeals most strongly to the boy and nection with elections, trials, taxation, and the | century. 
ike. 


lessons are adapted from world-famous 








tng. 


net. 


usually strong. 


THREE BOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 
ELEMENTARY GENERAL E ISTORY or EUROPE 
PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY | (300 A.D. to 1900.) By OurvenJ Teatce- 


GEOMETRY 4 An Outline of Physiography, by JacQuEs| University of Chicago, and FERDINAND 
By Cuagxes H Asaton, instructor in Har-| W. Repway,F.R.G.S. 12mo. With maps| ScHWILL, Assistant Professor of Modern 
vard University. ‘2mo, 266 pages, $1.25,/ and colored plates. 3838 pages. $1.25, net. With 


< = This is an Elementary book; it 1s designed 
This work is intended as a text-book for | for high, normal, and secondary schc olsand 
the class-room and not as an exhaustive ' not for the college or nniversity student. | 34 5 ‘ 
treatise on the subject. and the author has | Phought questions,individeal exercises and | tion. The authors believe that the use of 
reatise on the subject, anc 4a8 field work are abundantly provided. The | apy single and unaided text—a practice still 
tried to meet the needs of a class which author's familiarity both with educational | Common in our schools—is a misfortune and 
occupies from sixty to seventy recitation and geographic science makes the bovk un- 
hours upon the subject. a ; hich the fit 
: as displaced every otber text on the| Which the literature accompanying each 

Already adopted for use in nearly all of | subject rig one sone or another, and is | chapter is intended to clothe and elaborate. 
the best Colleges everywhere giving the best of satisfaction. 


Fr, Associate Professor of History in the 


Lagat A in the Unversity of ¢hicago. 
faps, Chronological Tables, etc. 
12mo, 550 pages, $1.50, net. 
The present work aims to furnish a satis- 
factory manual for High School instruc- 


a calamity. and consequently the text is 
conceived by them as a mere framework 


Published June. 1900. Now 1n use in many 
of the best High Schools of the country. 








The publishers will be pleased to give further information about these new books upon request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS = _ New York and Chicago 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


By Joun J. MacFarvane, A, M., Librarian of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum. 


“Always up-to-date.” 
A BOOK FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


An intensely interesting book for teacher and student. Con- 
tains 1900 census figures. Presents a practical laboratory 
method of teaching by use of charts and maps. Syllabus for 
teachers. Full information regarding the collection and index- 
ing of cabinets of commodities and products supplied. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 





Teachers of the Commercial Branches should Investigate 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
BOOKKERPING 


FOR SHORT OR LONG COURSES. 
By H. M. Rowe, Ph. D. 


And our publications in Arithmetic, Commercial Law, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Penmanship, (slant), Business Practice, 
English—Correspondence and Spelling. 

Our books are unique, labor saving, and possessed of superior 
pedagogical and practical qualities not found in any other pub- 
lications. Descriptive matter, price list and sample sheets sent 
to teachers and school officers only. Send for information. 


SADLER-ROWE CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 10, SCRANTON, PA. 
EHaward H. Davis, Architect, Scranton. 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every school-house—are produced by 


| CABOT’S DEAFENING “QUILT” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as no 
other deadener can: it is indestructible, uninflam- 
mable, scientific and sanitary ; cannot rot, will not 
harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


“TI have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of 
noise.”—RUDYARD KIPLING. 





owen ene 
a 


Sample and special brochure on school- i 
treted? a ones wend ool-house deafening illus- 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., 


Boston, Mass., U. 8S. A. 
Beware of unsanitary imitations. 
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SERA aie Pies 


|| New Youk STATE Schoots 


FOR 





HOXIE’S CIVICS FOR NEW YORK STATE—$1.00 


By CHARLES DE FOREST HOXIE, 
Member of the New York Bar. 

An indispensable text-book for high schools and upper 
grammar grades, covering the entire field of civics from a 
New York State point of view: It is prepared.on the plan 
laid down ‘by the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, and : 


Meets the Requirements of 
the Regents’ Examinations. 


The treatment of the work is historical and every subject is 


introduced in the form of a familiar and interesting illustra-’ 


tion. 
The book includes a complete index, summaries, and refer- 
ences for collateral reading, and is well illustrated with maps. 
The Topics:in Civics outlined in the Regents Syllabus are 





given in the Appendix, with page references to this book, where 





each topic is fully discussed. © 








AMERICAN BOOK COMEAIY -cPutihers 


Washington Sauare, New York 





NEW. TEXT- BOOKS 


A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK OF PLANT 
PHYSIOLOGY 
By Dr. DaniteL TREMBLY MacDoucaL, Director of the Labora- 
tories of the New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, With 
tsg illustrations, 8vo, pp. xiv—352, $3.00. 


*.*A book containing 8 discussion of the prirciples of the ginsind 
physiology of plants, with detailed directions for experiments arrang 
for demonstration and wep Sud work. Suitable for use in colleges and 
universities as well as by the private student or teacher in high schools. 
The treatment of the fundamental properties of protoplasm given will 
be of interest to physiologists and biologists in general. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A Sketch 
By SHAILER MATHEWS, Professor in the University of Chicago. 
With a portrait of Mirabeau. 12mo, 307 pages, $1.25. 


“* We do not recall any volume in which this dramatic episode in human 
history is so well given, with so clear an indication ef its causes and so 
philosophical an analysis of its epirit.”—Outiook, NV. Y. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE 
By C. W. C, Oman, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘England in the 
X[Xth Century.” Revised Edition Ready. With 12 maps 
(some colored), Plans and some scores of new illustrations, 
side notes, and fullindex. 1amo, $r.s5o. 


A READING-BOOK IN IRISH HISTORY 

By P. W. Joyce, LL.D., Author of ‘‘A Short History of [reland,” 
‘tA Child’s History of Ireland,” ‘‘ Irish Names of Places,” etc.., 
ete. With 45 illustrations. xr2mo, so cents. 








*,*A selected list of School and College Text-Books published by 
Messrs. Longmans has just been prepared and will be sent to any 
teacher postpaid upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 








On a new plan. 


[Jn press.} 


Over 250 illustrations. 


Maury’s Geographies 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


Editions of 1901. 
tions everywhere, 


Spelling and Word-Building 
By Eucene Bourton, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsfield, Mass. 


The phonetic laws controlling the spelling 
of regular English words areshown in word-building exercises. 


Revised and Enlarged 


In touch with present ReceTAE ek condi- 





OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 


To New York Teachers, 


* wo Country and City, is 


our preparation and issue of a 
new and very attractive geo- 
' graphy of New York State and 
City, Sixteen pages. Full in- 
formation gathered from all 








4 University Series of Vertical Writing Books 
ee PLAIN, SIMPLE, EASY, RAPID 
Many New, Original, and Practical Features. 


4 Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series 


Be Includes the well-known. Gildersleeve Grammars; Latin 
Composition; Latin Prose. Exercises; First Latin Book ; 
Cicero’s Orations, De Officiis, Second Ean: : Ovid Se. 
lections, etc.,etc. .  « ‘ ; 











parts of the State. T'wo-page 
County Map, Physical Map, 
Map of New York City and 
Vicinity. Over 50 illustrations. 
Supplementary to Maury’s 
Manual of Geography. Census 
figures of 1900,, wt 














‘UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, aw Fast 10th Street, New York. 
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SCHOOL DECORATION #4 asti707e 


You can make your school-room at-/cowyepcial, COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


tractive at small cost. A course for the training of teachers of 


HIS is a reduced copy of one of our Institute Por-| the commercial branches in high schools 
traits—reyular size, 22 x 28 inches. Each is an ex-| 22d academies, Persons with the necessary 
act reproduction of an exquisitely fine portrait made | 2¢ademic requir ements, and who have had 

by an artist. They.are printed on heavy, light gray paper two or more years abagpg: experience in 
a pleasing tone. All the Presidents, on one sheet, is a ceecnne can complete the course in one 
. real work of art. Fifteen numbers now ready: Washing: | Y&ar. Circulars, piving details of the 
ton, Longfellow, Lowell, Irving, Tennyson, Holmes, Lin-| course, can be had on application to the 
coln, Whittier, Hawthorne, Dewey, Kipling, Group of All ‘Registrar. 5 
the Presidents, Declaration of Independence (fac simile), JAMES MacALISTER, President 
Shakespeare (from the celebrated Chandos portrait), Bry- 
ant, Robert E. Lee. Each packed in a strong tube, sent to COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New Yorx Orv. 


any address, postpaid, 25c. The professional school of Volumbia University 
Any five to one address, $1.00. for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 

peinepele, superin en pmo and instructors in 

norma! schools and col: ege s. Opento both sexes. 
owships and Scholar. 


FLAG DAY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM Teachers tnt, tees 


: Collecre cw Wliogea wes twee 
A new collection of fresh material, by ALICE M KELLOGG, g "Pants courseleyatuetotbe 
we iploma in ementary 
Contains an “Opening Address for Flag Day Exercises’’; Five Recitations—“A Teaching. Kindergarten, Fine Arte, Desneenc 
Fiag for the School-House,” “ The Flag We'll Raise,” ‘“‘ Our Flag is There,” ““ Kee nce, Music, or Manua D- 
the Banner Spotless,” “ The Flag Goes B : Three Songs—* The Young ’ Patriot's ae Sa sa ecnnaey eshte oe oaks 
Song, Awake!” “Salute Old Glory,” “A ong for Our Country”; Four Flag Exer-| Degreesof A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues sent on 
cises— Flag Salutes,” “ Flag Play,” “New Flag Drill,” “ Our Flag.” "Adapted to | #PPlication to the Secretary. 
pupi’s of all ages, and any number may take part. The songs are sung to familiar JAMES E RUSSELL, Pb.D., Dean, 
patriotic airs. 15¢. 
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Languages Taught by Mail 


with the aid of the phonagresh. Only gucecssfal 


LATEST BOOKS FOR TEACHERS |@2e ses 





dard aprons 


The Medern or, Nearly "S0 Speaker, compiled by | The Second Book of Birds, by Olive Thorne 
Edwin D. Shart oa les choice selections by | Miller. Illustrated with 2% full page pictures, many of 
poet spaniogn: 5 and A few of the pieces are | them drawn in color. The book is intended to stimu- 
om writers of the pasta ee as Macaulay, Clay, Em- | late interest in the study of bird life among young 
met, Everett, Carly but the prevailing names are pone. It deals with the most prowiaen’ and inter- 
those of Beecher, Bryan Oleveland, Curtis, Depew, | esting of the well-known birds of North America, and 
posne, ae’ lag 0! io, : Lincoln, McKinley, is designed to be useful in all parts of the continent. 
rkhurst, Schurz, Talmage, Watterson our 
The Education of Teachers, by W. H. Payn 
Drive, $1.10 5 Postage, Ibo. Eight essays on Wholesome Culture, The Policy of H ome The University of Chicago 
me and Butterflies, by Mary C. Dickerson. | Benevolence, Teachers to be Educated, not Trained ; oR ly over 2% elementary and 
an pechoarepps from life, treats the subject an- | Education according to Nature, Equity in Examina- courses by correspond 
Bet ah iy, identifies forty common forms, and shows | tions, etc., etc. It is spoken of as “a ones aon Nf a? f P ¢ ty 
changes from oh the thru ch: _ to. butterfly. | ing book.” $1.50; our price, 1.35 ¢ postage, 1c u ence din pod vena: Istory the 
$2.50; our price, <i 
. s pee Blossom Haste 208 Insect Guests by W. Langoages, Ep lish. Mathematics, Ph ct 
ec New Basis of Geography, by Jacques W. Hamilton Gibson ustrated. This collects into one hy ology, P siology. Botany. etc. ‘astrue-. 
way. This is distinctively a book for.the teacher, | volume all that Mr. Gibson has written on the sub- Fi MF * L t f 
designed to aid him in the preparation for his work. ject of the fertilization of flowers. The method of pen ph Bpaeterne niversity credit is nted for 
$1.00; our price, 90c.3 postage, lic. eoeiastign in B flowers a shown. 119 pages, - S0c. ; — finer poo Bh se eye on 
our price Cc. $ postage, any e ‘or circu a 
First Years in Handi yatt, by Walter J. Ken- 
g + aded to ah ehiren how to make usefal| The Insect Book, by Leland a Howard. A | The University of Chicago, (Div. 0) Chicago, lll. 
with ruler, pai and scissors, either at home pular account of the bees, waaay, a5 arasshoy >eing 
or school. 127 pages. €1.00; our price, +} postage, 8c. Tes, and other North American wea 


Mabel Oneod Wie Fer Hated Gis, Batmtts wy | Dr Howard is am guthority on his nati a senate “eB. C UNSEL TEACHER OF 


oe 





/ 
A 


Rhy Tes 





<4 


0s. 82.50; our price, $2.35 3 postage, sc. $3.00 ; our cat y shail nomen SCHOOL SINGING: 
entary Course in Weodwer 
erie tig mpeciel ets of of this book is to help Rose, “This. is & Senin eA A cho se weeks Day Schools, Sunday Schools, 
w teachers how to one eee aca yen ag mi | of bench work and four weeks at wood-turning, Popular Choral Classes. 
what they rang kxiow and fool 180 p Ww. sides giving practice in the use of c ——- ise 
is : oe pages. | general pages. $1.00; our price, Accepts aeecemnny at points my accessible- 
Nature Biographies, by Clarence Moores Weed. m thecity. Address, car 
scnnset Efe BX Sorte cto datfetacted | uso of Gorka! acgaatstauce wits Shales offs | 7H BIOLOW & MAT™ 00, 198 FI Ave., 
others in o1 Dat-of-door ite; ; original dra drawings omens common butterflie moths, f earn NEW YORK, 3 
= ae ees in natural — and 80 on; — = lating does 
$1.75; eng 5 sis: postage, l0c. = reader wan go ont Fe 9 


NEW Eid ang NEW YORK CITY, 
th the Wild ers; from puser- will low to give reality and one de- 109 West Firry-Founts STReer, 
ie-down, by loune. 


7 Faas wg of our help 0 $1.50 ; our patos, $1235: me ctane ike 
See eens foes, describing under their fa- chook. rehitecture : y Edmund M. Wheel- ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS,. 
lish names. 285 pages. 31.00 ; our price, ustrations. ts examples of man Kindergarten Normat Department, 

eek Tplcal'and and ansintavvory | schools. An details of sch > 
The ® rate. of rw wi wR : by cis Ho- yet the information is Two er" CovRsE—OPENS OCTOBER 2D 

Fda, studi a sed within ‘th li ite of enient culars sent lication. 

part Herricks A e stacy « and | photog- Sandbeok, wish ix mete recdily pesseibis tr oa) d-3. Ruroanz, 8 Supt. Miss CAROLINE T. Haven, Prin: 
unusually fall i Ag Size, 744 by 10 tuehes, 350 pages. 
$5.00 { our price, $4.50; transportation, 3c. 


. a * 2 
by Pierre Loti. Translated | pies for Bury, Work, prepared by the Bosten| __ -Librairte Francaise 


Leslee 2 Arnold. The work for this book was collected 
tant | ged caltra yo cogmities and then oore woe DA INITRT, V, WIEN, 
ihe Kellogg & Oo. in't o talf of i801 467 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
= paper ibe.| Classical French literature, Text-books. 
Drill Book. k for Elementa eter “s Ketuea's Guain® ibe. | Conversational books for beginners. Latest: 
eer toca, based on, the 8 : Examination” ike. importations from Paris. 
a ee Gataiegue sent on application. 


alll 





which Co 











$2.00; postag 


eee cri . E/BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


t of their : 
wt ESprowne, tz ned! & writen Hope. Sony montis of Wiesicetina ta sehbal. Our 
SQoig? a 42 Canshere ta the y list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
218 illustrated. $1.00 ; our Bios, BOeet tc cente in stamps, and we will send you two 

— samples for trial—a map of North America 

and a drawing or langusge lesson—to- 

ee 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers) 7 


' 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK |, L, Kuutoge & Co., 61 E. oth St, N.Y. 
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{t is the best value type- 
‘writer. for the Office, 
Schoolroom..,.and 


the Home. 


Grand 
».- Prize 
Paris 
1900 


New Hlustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
SYRACUSE.'N.Y., U.S. A, 








THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMP’Y 


MENNEN'S 


y 4 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - -° President 





“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 


Asshte: sc esi iie ..o 325,753,152 

Income, 1900..,...... ceeses 60,582,802 

Paid Policy Holders,........ 540,479,809 

Insurance and Annuities... ; 1,1 4i 497,888 
The Mutual Life 


Insurance pany issues 
every forks of weer at the Rear Mates com- 
meni#urate with safety. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 W. 25d St.. N. Y. City. 











Latest and most progressive methods 


in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 





Dr Victor C. Bell, S.Mapsex Avs 


Auton: i “ Popniar the Care of the Teeth |' 
out and. “Our Teeth: How vo take 


Oars re of them,” « eupplemen 
which is ased in m ools, 


Announces that oy wee is —- redo dort class dental work 
Tooth paste Bridge pai b ade! and Building 


Special} prices to Basu Appointments to suit the 
convenience of teachers may be arranged. 





BORATED 
gS TALCUM 


OILET 
POWDER] 


got. MARES 








La 


INTERESTING SCH SCHOOL BOOKS 


The Riverside Art Series 


- Edited by ESTELLE M. HURLL. 
100:pages, with fifteen representative pictures and a 


tien @ umber about 
Leniges of Son aesiets gee with explanatory text, introductions, suggestions to teachers 


ng voca’ 
ber, d, paper. 85-cents : cloth, 50 cénts. 
n Octo cember, February. and April. 
Sabeoription rios for any four consecutive issues: Paper, $1.25; cloth, $1.80. : 
1899-1 901—1. 2, Rembrandt. 3. Michelangelo. 4. Jean Francois Millet. 
5. tae Joshua ose <j Martllo, 7. Greek Sculpture. 8 Titian. 
a y i Tih Landeeer. . In Preparation -10. Cerreggio. 11, Tusean Sculpture. 
en 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


From the writings of Franklis, Irving, Bryant, Webster, Everett, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau and O'Reilly. 


Wrrn BrocraPaicdn Sxetoues, Norges, anp PorTRatts. 
Crown 8vo. 470 pages. $1.00 net, postpaid. 


MASTERDIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE 


[4 Companion Volume to Masterpieces of American Literature.) 


From the writings of Ruskin; Macaulay, Brown, Tennyson, Dickens, Wordsworth 


Burns, Lamb, Coleridge, Byron, Cowper, Gray, Goldsmith, 
Addison and Steele, Milton and Bacon: 


Wits BroGRAPHICAL Sxetouee, Norfés anp PorTRAITS. 


Crown 8vo. 480 pages. $1.00 net, postpaid. 


Desertptive circulars of the books mentioned.above, and of many others suitable for use in 
all grades af schoois and colleges, and Sor school libraries, wiil be sexton application. 


~~ HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. 85 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
378+388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








614 ‘ARCH STREET, 


Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 
: Brooks’s Arithmetics 
Brooks's New Mental Arithmetic 
Standard Vertical Writing 
Westlake’s Conunon School Literature 
Magill’s Modern French. Series 


ALL FIRST-CLASS TEXT-BOOKS 
For further information address 


ee SOWER COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Tue BAKER G TAYLOR CO., 


33-37 E. 17th St., Vnion Square, New Mork. 
Don’t Buy ScHOOL Books until you have seen our School 
Book Catalog. 


We carry the current text-books of all publishers, 


iv. 








Cable’s Most Dramatic Novel y”] “7 


THE CAVALIER 


By GEORGE W. CABLE, author of ‘* Old Creole Days,” ‘‘The 
_ IMustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 


There has never been a story of the Civil War like this one, and the dramatic crises of the tale will give fullest satisfaction 
to that body of novel-readers to whom “the story ” is the chief thing. In addition, the art of a fiction-writer, of which Mr. Cable’ 
has been for so many years master, is used at its fullest development to tell the most powerful tale that Mr. Cable has ever de. 
vised. Zhe Cavalier will take its place as one of the greatest novels of the South in the Civil War. 1.50, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, . - .New York and Chicago. 


ce CATALOGS WORTH HAVING 
se NEW se 
CENTVRY 


NEW CENTURY CATALOG 
|}CATALOG 


Mr. 


Grandissimes,’’ etc. 








Of over 1600 books for teachers, including the latest and best of all pub- 
lishers, all carefully classified, described and indexed. 








to own these catalogs. 











Literary Book Plates—Being re- 
productions of certain Ex Libris of 
unique literary association, with ac- 
companying text by W. G, Bowdoin. 
Narrow 8vo, boards, . met 
$1.00. Narrow 8vo, Japanese vellum, 


antique 


100 copies only, ze¢ $2.00. 








James A. Harrison, Ph. D. 
New Guowpsesor Por. 12mo, 
with inserted plates, $1.25 net. 


Elizabeth Lichtenstein John- 
ston. RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
Grorera LoyanisT. - 12mo, 
cloth, gilt, inserted plates, 
$1.50. 
Grant Alten, N oO 
In Nature’s Wonxszor. Ii- 
tustrated by Frederick Enoch- 
8vo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


Andrew Wilson, f. D. 
Brain anp Bopy. Narrow 
Sve, cloth, $1.00. 





The Blessed Damozel—By Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. A reprint of the 
original text first published in ‘‘ The 


Germ.” Paper wrapper, 50c. Boards, 


735° 





R. L, Stevenson. 


STEVENSONIANA. A miscel. 
lany, concerning the man and 
his work, with inserted plates: 
parts, in paper. wrapper, 25c. 
Small quarto, gilt top, $1.50 


Beatrice Knollys. 
THE GENTLE ART 


oF Goop TALKING. 
8vo, cloth, 75c. 


Haydn Brown. 

Worry and How 
To Avoip Ir. 12mo, 
cloth, 50c. net. 


firs, Percy Leeks. : 
or BRrownina’s 

troduction 
the on of Winchester, 
cap, 8Vo, $1.00. : 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


64 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Messrs. M. F. Mansfield 
and Company, 


14 W. 22nd St., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Any volume will be forwarded upon approval 
if not obtainable through your bookseller. 


* 





ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG 


With 800 entertainment books, similarly classified and described—a most 
valuable guide in selecting material for all special occasions, 


TEACHERS’ CATALOG 178 Large Pages 


Just revised, with titles and descriptions of all our own publications. 
These books are ‘admittedly among the most helpful published for teachers. 

We have also library catalog and blackboard stencil tists. 
usable, and quote the lowest available prices. 


They are all 


It is worth your while as a teacher 


a 
E-L SRenekee, i, col} 
Gr east ow st Nes ERS 

EAST 9 Ew rome 





Women Book Plate Designers— 
By Wilbur Macey Stone. With re- 
productions of XXXVI Ex Libris 
and a check list of women designers. 
Narrow 8vo, antique boards, -ne¢ 


$1.00. Narrow 8vo, Japanese vellum, 


100 copies only, wef $2.00. 





W. J, Wells 

SULLIVAN, Ste ArTuuR, A 
Souvenir of. Quarto, parch- 
ment, illustrated, $1.50 net. 


Cathedrais in the South of 
England. Notes on their 
Architecture, History, etc., 
with full page illustrations. 

_ 8tmo. Vellum Cloth, $1.50. net. 


Stodart-Walker. 

Rozsexrt Buéwanan, Toe 
PorrT oF MopERN REvo.t. 
Crown 8you, net $2.25, 

Clara L. Thomson. 

, SAMUEL RicHARDSON, A Bro- 

GRAPHICAL AND ORITICAL 

Stupy, Royal 8vo, with in- 
serted meres $2.25 net. 








James McNeill Whistler — A 
biographical and critical estimate by 
W. G. Bowdoin, ‘with examples of 
his work, Small 4to, . with. inserted 
plates, antique boards, met $1-25. 
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Forty-Four Pages 


CHOOL:JOURNAL 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON 








VOLUME LKXIII.,, No. 12. 
92.00 A YEAR; 10 CENTS A COPY, 


OCTOBER 5, 1901. 


61 East Ninth Street, New York 
266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Lil, 
116 Summer St,, Bostoa, Mass. 








APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS 








FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 








Barnes’s Natural Stant Penmanship: 
Books, per dozen - $.75 
Charis, perset - - £50 


The Baldwin Primer - - . -. .30 


Baldwin's School Readers: 
Eight Book Series or Five Book 
Series, 
Natural Geographies: 
Elementary - - - - 60 
Advanced - -. - 30: eRe 
Milne’s Arithmetics : 
Elements” - - s . 30 
Intermediate - : rae 
Standard pee ; - 65 
White's Arithmetics—New Century 
Series 
New Complete -~— - - 65 
First Book - . : . - 30 


Newest Books 


Winslow's Natural Arithmetic : 
Book I., $..30; Book LI., $0.40; 
Book II]. - - - $ 

McMaster’s Primary History of the 
United States - 

New Education Readers: 

Nos. I. and LI., each 
Book IIL., $0.40; Book lv. 

The New McGuffey Readers: 
A Five Book Series. 

Baird's Graded Work in Arithmetic : 
Eight Books for Eight Years. 

Logie & Uecke’s Story Reader 

Bald win’s Discovery of the Old 
Northwest - 

Arnold's Stories of Ancient Péssies 

Dickens’s Story of Little Nell 





50 





Rice’s Rational Spelling Book: 
Part'l,, $0:17; Part EI. 


Patterson's American Word Book - 


Maxwell's English Course: 
Introductory Lessons 
Advanced Lessons 

Metcalf’s English Series: 
Eiementary English - 

Eoglish Grammar - 
McMaster’s United States Histories 
Primary, $2.60; School - 

Overton’s Applied Physiologies: 
Primary, $0.30; Intermediate, 
$0.50; Advanced - - - . 

Natural Course in Music: 


Ful] Course—Seven Books and 
Charis 
Short Course—Two Books 





FOR 





SECONDARY SCHOOLS 








Milne’s High School Algebra - 
Plane and Solid Geometry 


$1.00 
- 1.25 


Harkness’s Complete Latin Gram- 
mar - - 1,25 


Smiley & Storke’s Beginner's Latin 
Book - - 1,00 


_ Dodge & Tuttle’s Latin Prose Com- 
posi ion - - ‘75 


Harper & Tolman’s Cesar - =. 1,20 
Harper & Miller’s Vergil - 
Harper & Gallup’s Cicero 


Gleason & Atherton’s Fist Greek 
Book - - 


Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition 
Harper & Wallace’s Anabasis - 


Liddell & Scott's Greek- English 
Lexicoa (Abridged) - 


The Same. Intermediate Edi- 
tions - - - - - 


- 1.25 


3-59 


Newest Books 


Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course §1 

Dryer’s Lessons in Physical Geo 
graphy - 

Milne’s Academic Algebra 

Garner’s Spanish Grammar 

Hoxie’s Civics for New York State 

Brittain’s Introduction to Cesar 

Sanders’s Elements of Plage Geom . 

etry 
Putnam’s Text-Book of Psychology « 


College Entrance Requirements in 
English tor Study and Prac- 
tice. Igol-Ig05 


Hamer’s Easy Steps in Latin - 
Morey’s Outlines of Roman History 
Hunter's History of Philosophy 





75 
.00 


35 





Keller’s First Year in German - 
Second Year in German 
Syms’s First Year in French 
Second Year in French 
Third Year in French 
Francois’s Introductory French 
Prose Composition - 
Rogers’s French Sight Reading 
Storer & Lindsay's Chemistry - 
Burnet's School Zoology 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany - 
Revised Text-Book of Ge- 
ology - ; : : 


Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in a 
lish - : : 


Dana's 


Buehler’s Practical 
English - 
Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric 


Exercises in 








CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—Publishers 


NEW YORK «+: CINCINNATI 


% CHlc ago o*s 


BOSTON 


%. 
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(PATENTED.) 


Have you ever seen a Satisfactory InK-Well? 


Give the ‘ PNEUMATIC,” a thorough test and be convinced that it is a perfect and envied 
Well and justifies all we claim for it. 


It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens, It requires filling but once a year. 
It prevents the pen from taking too much ink, soiling the fingers, or to drop on paper, desk or floor. 


[t ts clean, Gathers no dust, is nowseless, flush with top of desk, 
and puaranteed to be the most economical Well ever made. 


Write for Free Samples. 





aaa .., F. WE BER, eS ries entered et 


DOES 0OOO08OSFO085S5S5258 !!! 6665 SOFO55O860O4O44SO84U8 


Veni Vidi Vici 


I came I saw I conquered 
This tells the story of our goods at the Paris Expositiom, For our general exhibit of school furniture—school apparatus 
and assembly chairs we were awarded A GOLD MEDAL, the highest possible award in this class For our exhibit of 
school desks alone we were awarded A SILVER MEDAL, the highest possible award that could be made under rules 
governing committee of award 
Everything pertaining to superiority and leadership comes easy to us and falls to our lot wherever we go. 
If you want the BEST in school desks and supplies get the prize winners made and sold by us, and be a winner thereby, 
Send for our booklets describing our goods and you will appreciate why we are at all ttmes WINNERS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO.,, 


School Furniture and Supplies. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 111 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. WESTERN OFFICE: 94 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 





























THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





PUBLISHERS, M’FP’RS. OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


DIRECTORY 


AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We give below a list of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of 


school supplies and equipment. 


in sending orders. 


attention by mentioning Tue JOURNAL every time you write, 





School Book Publishers. 
Funk & Wagualls, New York 
B. F. Johnson Pub, Co 

Richmond, Va. 
©. & C, Merriam Co 
Springfield, Mass. 
Practical Text. BookCo., 


Cleveland, O. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
Batier, Sheldon Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm, Wood & Co,, New York 
American Kook Co., 
N. Y., Cin., Chica a Boston, 
Atianta, Portian Or. "e 
Appleton & Co., D., & Chi. 
Miiton Bradley Co. ance Mass, 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York 
H. Holt & Co., 7 
Jenkins, W. R. se 
Lengmans, Green & Co., “ 
Maynard, Merrill &Co,, ‘ 
The Morse Co., ~ 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas., ’ 


Powers & Lyoprs, Chicago 
Flanagan Co. A. ne 
Western Pub. House, Be 
Scott, Foresman & Co, 5 
MeClure, Phillips & Cor, N. ¥. 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y. & Chi. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Ye Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

Boston, N. Ys Chi. 
T. R. Shewell & Co., 


aver Burdett & Co. <p ¥s 
Ténpinonts Cer Co., J. B. "Philadelphia 
y, Dav 


aowe Co., Chitstopher yes 
Prang Eda. Co., Bos., . . & Chi. 
Rand-McNally & Co., NY. & Chi. 
Richardson-Smith (0. 4 
Sadler-Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
University ‘Publishin Co, 
N. Y., Boston, and New Orleaus 
Werner Schooi Book Co., 
Chicago, N. Y , Boston, Phila. 
Wm, Beverley Harison, N. Y. 
Williams & Wilkins Balt.,Md. 
Fisher & Schwatt, Phila 
The Century Co.,, 
Gregory Pub, Co., Battle Cr’k, M’ch 
B'kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 
N. Y. Silicate Slate Or., New York 
American Sch. Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago. 
Andrews Sch.Furnishing Co N Y. 
Standard Crayon Co., Lynn, Mass. 
Potter & Putnam, N Y. 
J.L, Hammett & €o., 
E W. A. Rowles, 
Haney Sch. Furn, Co., 
Grand Rapids 
KE. J, Johnson & Co., 
Amer, Schl. Furn Cc o., N.Y. & 4 thi. 
Rand, McNally & Co., 
ccc and N.Y. 
School Bells. 
McShane & Co.., Baltimore, Md. 
KE, W. A. Rowles, Chicago 


Boston 
Chicago 





School Cabinets. 
Wm. H. Barten, Allen, 8. D. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Pratt Sensherd Sarees Dey, York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs. M, J 
Schermerhorn Co,, J. w. 

rae ays * s Teachers’ Bureau, “ 

C. J. Albert Chicago 
Orville Brewer Teachers’Ag.** 
Eastern Teachers’ Bosto 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 

Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency,Albeny, 


B. F. Clark, Chicago, Tl. 
Gunston Bureau, Hancock, Md. 
Huysson & Rockwell, N. 


Bardeen’s Agency, Syracuse, N. ¥; 
Teachers’ Exchange, Boston 


Typewriters, 
Am. Writing Mach, Co.,New York 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 


Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Hotels. 
Grand Union New York 
St. Denis * 
Continental Phila. 
Schools. 


N. E. Conservatory ef Music, Bos. 
Cortina School of Languages,N Y. 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
International Corres. School, 
Scranton, Pa, 
University of Chicago, Tl. 
Columbian Corres. College, 
Washington, D. C. 
Teachers College, : eS 
S. Unseld. N.Y. 


School Clocks. 
Fred Frick Clock Oe, rayne, 
a. 


~ Manual Training Supplies. 


American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Hammacher, Schiemmer & Co., 


New York 
Orr & Lockett, Chicago 
Chandler & Barber, Boston. 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Crowell Apparatus Co., 

Indiana rolis 
Eimer & Amend, 


Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bullock & Crenshaw ° Phila, 
Insurance. 


Mass, Mutual Life 

Springfield, Mass. 
Mutual Life Ne w York 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., 


This will be a great convenience to subscribers to Tue JOURNAL 


In writing for circulars, eatalogs, or other information, you will get speeial 


————————— 








Anatomical [lodels. 
Chas. H. Ward, «Rochester N. Y. 


Maps, Globes, etc, 
Am, School Furnifure Co. 
New York, Chicago 
Howell, E. E., Washington, D.C. 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co., 


New York 
N.Y. 
J.L, Hammett Co.. Boston 
Haney Schl, Furn. Co. 
Grand Rapids 
McConnell Sch], Sup. Co., Phila. 
Rand, McNally & Co , 
Chicago and N.Y. 
E- W. A. Rowles, Chicago 


Pens, PenciJs, and Ink. 
Gillott, Jos. & Sons, N.Y 
Esterbrook Pen Co., - 
E, Faber Bi 
Dixon Pencil Co.,JerseyCity, N. 1. 
Eagle Pencil Co., i. 


School Supplies. 
pees also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
enon "Blanks, Kindergerten Mater- 
al, ete. 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., N.Y. 
Andrews Sch, Fur. Co. - 
American School Furniture Co. 
Chicago & N.Y, 
Clipping File Co., Cleveland, O. 
W. A. Rowles, Chicago, Ill.. 
Piens Educational Co., 

New York, Chicago, Boston 
Chandler & Barber Boston 
Potter & Putnam 
J. L. Hammett & Co., 

Boston and N. Y. 
N.Y. Silicate Slate Co. N. 
McConnell Schl. Furn. Co. Phila. 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chi. & N.Y. 
Huney Sch], Furn, Co, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
field, Mass. 


Springfiel 
Wm. H, Barten, len, S. Dak. 
Geo. L. ‘English *& Co., N.Y 
Chas. H. Ward, 

45 Mt. Hope Ave. Rochester, N, Y. 


Potter & Putnam, 


llinerals. 
Howell, E.E. Washington, D.C. 
Roy Hopping. New York 


Geo. L. English & Co., ted w York 





Photos for Schools. 
Berlin Photo Co., \ 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 
7. R. Lynch, 


Pencil! Sharpeners. 
F. H. Cock & Cu.. Leominster, Mass. 
EE. W. A; khow'es, icago 
New York Silicate, Slate Co., N.Y 

School Equipment. 
Albany Venetian blind Co., 

Albany, N. Y. 

Samuel Cabot, Boston, Masa. 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co., 


Burlington, Vt. 
H.W. Johns Mfg. Co.; N.Y. 
Asbestolith Co., N.Y. 
Daus Duplicator Co., N.Y. 
&. G. Washburne & Co., N.Y. 


Franklin Labratory Supp! Co.,. 
Boston 


Chas. H. Ward, 
45 Mt. Hope Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
Charts. 

Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston 

Potter & Putnam, New York 

American Scheol Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 

Western Pub, House. Chicago 

Kellogg & Co., E.L., N.Y. Chicago, 


Boston 
E W.A. Rowles, Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago, and N. Y. 
Haney Schl, Furn. Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Milton Bradley Co 
Springfield, Mass. 
Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E. L. 
New York, Chieago, Boston 
Music Publishers. 
Richardson-Smith Co. N. Y. 


Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield. Mass, 
Triangular Book Cover Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Furniture. 
Haney Schl, Furn, Co, 
Grand Rapids Mich: 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chica 
Milton Bradley Co., Spr’ efd, Mass. 
C. F. Weber Co., Chicago. 
Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. & Co., New York City. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila: 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
E, W. A. Rowles, Chicago 


Kindergarten Material. 
| Schermerhorn Co., J. W., N.Y. 


Braun Clement Co., N. Y. Milton Bradley Co., 


Stereopticons. 
Herbert J. Riley, Nie 


Records, Blanks, Stationery. 
Acme Stationery & Paper Co 
New York 
J.L, Hammett & Co., 3oston | 
EK, W. A. Reowles. i 


iJ 
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Rand, MeNally & Co., 


Chicago | E. 


Springfield, Mass. 


| Prang Edu Co., Boston & N. Y. 


. Hammett & Co., Boston 
Globes. 
Potter & Putnam, N.Y 
Amer *chl, Furn, oi N, 3. 
ner a MeNally Ca Chicago 
A Rowles, sie 
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Daus’ “Tip Top” 


Duplicator 


100 copies duplicated in black ink from pen. 
0 copies from Typewriter 


PRICE, COMPLETE, $7.50 


To introduce we will allow our discount to the trade, 33 1-3 
per cent. for payment within five days after receipt of ‘goods 


SENT SUBJECT TO 
TEN DAYS’ TRIAL, 


Sole Manufacturers, 


LIX F..DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., 


~§ Hanover St,, NEW YORK. 
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TEXT-BOOK.S 





» Just Published. 
AMERICAN LEADERS. AND 
HEROES 


A Preliminary Text-Bo :k in United 
Sture History. By Winsor F. Gorpy, 
Principal of ae North school. Hartford, 
Cona.. Auth r of “a History of the 
Unitei states for Schools,” and Co- 
aatbor of “Tos Pathfin fer in American 
Hix'ory.” With Many Maps and Iilas- 
trations. 12mo, 325 pages, 6c , ret. 
Mr. Gordy’s u’eof the human elements 

instead »¢ the a narrative makes 

the book vial, and boys and girls will 

Jeet the stories he tells The ety!eis such 





To be Published tn September, 
‘¢ GOVERNMENT IN STATE 


AND NATION.” 


By James A. James, Ph D. Professor of 
History in Northwestern University, and 
ALBERT H_ SavForpD, M. L.. Profess r of 
History in -he stevens Point Wisconsin 
Normal Sch:ol 12mo. (Jn Pvess. 

The authors have endeavored to present to 
teachers of Civil Goverame :t a book on the same 
plano with the best texts in History, Literature 
and Science. Emphasir is placed upon the ac'nal 
workings of the government io its varios depart- 
ments, and prominence is given to pract ical prob- 
lems of local goverament, »uch as arise in con- 


THE LITERARY PRIMER 


First Steos Wi h Good Writers. By 
Maay Ei. Burt & Mitprep Hower ts. 
Illustrated, 114 pages, :2mo. 80c. net, 

A beginner's book, designed to put the 
child at once in contact with good 
writers aod permanent literature The 
lessons are adapted from w rid famous 
clas-~ics or f: lk-lore of the past as well as 
from standard writers of the pre-ent 
century. 


as appea's most strongly to the boy and nection with elections, trials, taxation, aad the 
gir —simple, vivid, natural, aud fascinat- ike. 


Ing. 
THREE BOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 
PLANE AND SLID ANALYTIC ELEMENTARY GENERAL bISTORY or EUROPE 
GEOMETRY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY =| (90° 4.0-t0 1990.) By Ouves J Deaton 


FR, Associat Bene rofe-sor of History in the 
: ‘ , ; University ef Chicago, ard FKFEDIN' ND 
By Ouanves H. Asaron, instructor in Har- | An Outline of Physiography, by Jacques &« HWILL "easter t Profess:r of Modern 
vard University. {2mo, 266 pages, 1.25 W. Repway, F.R.G.S. 12mo. With maps 
: : and colored plates, 383 pages. $1.25, net 
net. 











Hi-tory in the Unversity of  hicage, 
With Maps. Chro.olocical ‘ables, ete. 
12mo, 950 page-, $1.50, net 


The voresent work aims to forrish a satis- 
factors maneal fr Hign Sehoo! mstruc- 
tion. T+ autbors b: lieve tha the vse of 
acy singleand onaided text a practice - till 
common tn our schools- isa misto tune ar a 
a calamity and co»sequen'ly the text is 
eonceived by them as a mere tramework 
which the literature accom capt i x earth 
chapter is mtended to cl the and elab rate. 

Poblishea Tine 1900, Nw im use in many 
of the best High Schools of the country. 


This is an Hlemenrary book; it is designed 
for high, n rma}, and secendary sch: ols and 
not tor the ellege or r niversity student. 
Thought question-.individoal exe wisesand 
fied work are abunda tly provided. The 
author's fae liarity both with educa'ional 
aud geographic science makes the bouk un- 
usally stro g. 

Has di-placed every otber text on the 
subject in one piace or another, ard is | 
everywhere giving the best of satisfaction. | 





This work is intended as a text-book for 
the class-room and not as an exhaustive 
treatise on the subject.and the author has 
tried to meet the needs of a class which 
occupies from sixty to seventy recitation 
hours upon the subject. 

Already adopted for use in nearly all of 
the best Colleges. 








The publishers will be pleased to give further information about these new books upon request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. New York and Chicago 


“EASY TO TEACH” 


This is perhaps the expression most frequently 
used by teachers whd use 


Commercial and 
Industrial Book-keeping 


in their classes. To the busy teacher with large 
classes, and perhaps but an ordinary knowledge of 
the subject of book-keeping, this is an important 
consideration. 

This work has been selected and adopted in over 
1200 grammar and high schools during the last year. 
A complete key is furnished to each teacher free of 
charge. Our other commercial publications for 
public schools are : 

Sadler’s Arithmetics, Richardson’s Commercial 
Law, Macfarlane’s Commercial Industrial 
Geography, Lister’s Budget of Writing Lessons, 
Earnest's English Correspondence, New Method 
Speller, Billing’s Synthetic Shorthand (Graham- 
Pitman), and American National Banking. 























PUBLIC SCHOOL. wo. 10, SCRANTON, PA. 
Eawird A. Davis, Architect, Scranton, 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every school-house ~are produced by 


CABOT'S DEAFENING “QUILT” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as no 
other deadener can ¢ it is indestructible, uninflam- 
mable, scientific and sanitary ; cannot rot, will not 
harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


and 


“T have found the Quilt invaluable-as a deadener of 
noise,”—-RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Sample and special brochare on school-house deafening illus- 
trated, sent on reqaest. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
Beware of unsanttary tonitations. 


Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Sadler-Rowe Co., 
12 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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| CHOICE MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 





























German Readings French Readings German Readings 
Arngid. 4 Jin  saipsanser auf —, “ Crémieux and Decourcelle. Prehn. Journalistic German... 
thisinaisates tus Swietickt, Yo. I L’ Abbe Constantin (Francois)... $ 35 Ranke. Kaiserwahl Karl’s V. (3cho- 

Be rohardt) 65 Daudet. L’Enfant Espion and enfeld).. ye ‘ 3% 

Im Zwielicht. Wel. Bit ‘(Bernbardt).. 65 Other Stories (Goodell):.......... 45 Richter. Selections (Collins . SS 60 
: Dumas, La Tulipe Noire (Brandon)  .40 Riehl. Die Vierzehn Nothelfer and 

Baugh and | gitsceheeshs 65 Trost um Trost (Sihier) oe .80 

Erckmann - Chatrian. Madame D 

Bernhar It. Deutsche’ Litteratur- er “luch der Schonheit (Frost).. 30 
” Therese (Fontaine):.............. 80 ; 
bd'ed 4 Nb ees pare hae oa Gee 75 Schanz. Der Aszistent and Other 

Peeudvoll port Tibidvoll, oii sicci rn ees 65 Fontaine. DouzeContes Nouveaux .45 Stories (Beinhorn)............... 35 

Ebn nbach. Krambam- Goncourt, Edmend and Jules de. Schiller. Gustav Adolf in Deutsch- 

na he ane nlaus ann. Memaps Selections (Cameron)............: 1.95 land (Sernhardt).....2....... 2... Ab 

ireao eines zierburschen 0 

Guerber. Conteset Legondes. Part Seidel.. Die Monate (Arrowsmith)... .25 

GpaeRoers) t Mab € Rasy chanted Say % Mh 60 80G6G AREAS aes RESET 0 0 BORG .60 Dec Lindenbaum and Other werssees 
Fahsel.- Alleriei....... aio Awasere gba 5 Gubiies ob taesbite” Vet... ‘0 i pe aa icaet - 
Freytag. DieJouraalisten(Johnsen) .85 Legduve and Labiche. La Ci- Lehareahkttalvishes aD). ne % 
Groller. Inkognito, and Albers- Bale (Farrar): .. 6c. i ccs isecesccke cs | fon hatiieie (Bundhird 

dort. Cand, phil. Lawschmann Mairet. Es 0g aa Petit Pilite 3: mderhinge (Bernhbardt.......... -30 

CEIREUEND; osc a8 apie ccnkb dict de 15 0 80 fa ott abides eestor ssa 33 Spyci. jose g and Der Toni yon 
Heyse. Das Madchen von Treppi, 2 BUGOPEPONG. on i. icici se ceckess 23 

i Ration { — “is sos 0 Nodigr. Chic Pe eee Stern. Geschichten vom Rhein..... 5 

aun Pe Sistine; Thlebiie (Woodward)... 60 schichten —- Deutschen pocuneas 
Hillern. HoheraisdieKirche(Dauer) 25 Sviitz La Neuvaine de Colette is -Sihanadex «luaase acaplaeanian ease pa 
Keller. Bilder aus der Deutschen 1En. we : fe Be iia (Healy)... Hel ey fe Seven. Repnoneee (ener) PET aN 25 

RARWORR CUES is.s 151 veune vosenkn vce 05 : Wilbrandt, Der Meister von Pal- 
Leander. causative (Hanstein) .85 Sevigne, Mm* de. Selected Latiati myra (Henckels).:........:....... 80 
Lessing. Minna vor Barnhelm CSV MAY 65 iss otis oe cee an 40 Zsch okke. Der Zerbrochene Krug 

(Lambert) ...0......-0s+ pa ee Voltaire Selected Letters (Syms).. .75 CODER oon ot nsiadcce thse en sons es) 

in h 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—Publishers 
New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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#& PAT PENCIL POINTS 


If your pencil breaks almost every time you use it, it is a poor one. Better 
throw it away and buy a DIXON. 


FOR SCHOOL VSE THERE IS NOTHING 
THAT WILL TAKE ITS PLACE & A A 








a 


Our latest is a large pencil with a very large lead. It is easy to hold and is 


far less tiring to the hand than the ordinary pencil, 


Send 16 cents in stamps, mentioning this paper, 
<a eeonnten worth double the amount will be sent. 


» JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


« © Jersey City, N.J. 


oo. 
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HISTORY w w# w# w& ART 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES" 
Edited by ESTELLE M. HURLL. 
Each number 12mo, about 100 pages, with fifteen representative pictures 





and a portrait of the artist; and with explanatory~ -text, introduc-. 


tions, ‘suggestions to teachers, and. a pronouncing .vocabulary. 
Each number, postpaid: Paper, 35 cents; Cloth, 50 cents, Issued 
in October, December, February and April. Subscription-price for 
any four consecutive issues postpaid: Paper, $3,25; Cloth, $1.80, 





7. Greek Sculpture 
8. Titian 


4, Millet 
5. Sir Joshwa Reynolds 
6. Murillo 


ISSUES FOR 1901-1902: 
10. Correggio 11. Tuscan Sculpture 


1. Raphael 
2. Rembrandt 
3. Michelangelo 


9, Landseer 


ENGLAND'S STORY: A History for Grammar 


AND HIGH SCHOOLS. By Eva Marcu Tappan, Ph, D., Head 
of the English Department, English High School, Worcester, Mass, 
400 pages, with.over 100 maps and illustrations, and five colored 
maps; also with summaries and genealogies. Crown 8vo, 85 cents 
net, postpaid. 





“T have seen nothing better of its kind for grammar grades and congratulate the 
pupils who will be privileged to use it."—R. K. Bueurxe, Superintendent of Schools, 
Laacaster, Pa. 





Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 PARKISTREET, BOSTON. ; 
85 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 


12. Van Dyck 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Aves ‘NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS . 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 
SCIENTIFIC. INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 





CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 








Just Out. ‘The Practical Study of 
COMMON MINERALS 


A book for ScHoots. 67 pager. t 6Maps. 5Iius. 
Heavy. paper covers, postpaid id, Gio. Chngnige Tree 
Roy Hoprina, Publ’r, 129 Fourth Av., N. Y. City 


SCHOOL | BELLS cote epee rg ANU 


MoSHANE BELL! ca Tere ey 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Acch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ann CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 











Bound Volumes of The School Journal 


For twenty-seven years the School Journal has been the leader among its ciass. In 1874 as 
a pioneer, it became the advocate o: larger scholarship and better preparativn. As the standards 
have advanced the Journat has continuously held up still higher ideals. Its progress thus marks 
in fall detail the educational advance during this period. The successive volumes really 
constitute a complete 

HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA 

for the last quarter of the 19th century. We have on hand a very limited quantity of. back num- 
bers which are offered now to nermal schools and libraries. Prices, each year, in board, $4; 
cloth, $5; leather back, $6. 

A very few sets (abouts in all) can be supplied in uniform cloth binding. Prices onapplication. 
Also yearly bound volumes of 


The Teachers’ Institute - 
The Primary School » ma 
Educational Foundations - 2.50 
Our Times =: - - ° ° 2.00 


These bave never before been offered for sale. Early application will be necessary 
to secure volumes. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 


HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS siyig™tarirecmar oa a 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educationa! Publishers, 61 E. Oth St., New York 


ad $3.00 
Ld 3.00 





is the name of acatalog fully describing about 400 

of the best ep books on methods of teaching all 

subjects, on ped agony 5 Non books; school en- 
ac 





Complete 


Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents, 


« Saves Time and Labor e 


BURLESON’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you mueh 
drudgery andmany hours of time, It isin 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any school, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the ‘marks of a class 
of forty pupils in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking pupil’s record, 
Sample page on request. Price,.25 cents, 





E, L. KELLOGG &CO0., 6) 2B, Ninth &..N.Y 





You look at the name on a pen, and you Know it is all right when it is o a 


ESTERBROOK’S PEN —<aiamm 


Behind the name there is the uniform care that has been exerted for more than forty years to make it perfedt, 


All styles: all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. | 


a6 John Street, New York, 
Works, Camden, N, J. 
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Dangerous to Life: 
- Surgical Operations for Piles Dangerous 
3 and Unnecessary. 


The failure of ointments, salves, and 
pills to permanently cure piles has led 


gical operation. : 

But surgical operations are dangerous 
to lite and moreover, are often unsuccess- 
ful and at this tume are no longer used_by 
the best physicians nor recommended by 
~ them. 

The safest and surest way to cure any 
case of piles, whether itching, bleeding, or 
protruding, isto use the Pyramid Pile 
Cure, composed of vegetable oils and acids, 
healing and soothing to the inflamed parts, 
and containing no opium or other nar- 
cotic. ; 

Dr. Williams, a prominent orificial sur- 
geon, says: “It is the duty of every sur- 
geon to avoid an operation if possible to 
cure in any other way, and after many 
trials with the Pyramid Pile Cure I unhes- 
itatingly recommend it in preference to an 
operation. Gait: Gemeente eae, 

The harmless acids and oils contained 
in it cause the blood vessels to contract to 
a natural condition and the tumors are ab- 
sorbed and the cure is made without pain, 
inconvenience. or detention from business. 

In pec. and itching piles the Pyra- 
mid is equally valuable.” 

In some cases a single package of the 
Pyramid has cured long standing cases ; 
being in suppository form it is always 
ready for use, can be carried in the pocket 
when traveling; itis applied at night and 
does not interfere with the daily occupa- 


tion. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is not only the 
safest and surest remedy for piles, but it 
is the best known and most popular from 
Maine to California. Every - physician 
and druggist knows it and what it will do. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure can be found at 
all drug stores at soc. for full sized treat- 
ment. ~ : ; 

A little book on cause and cure of piles 
mailed free, by addressing the Pyramid 
Drug Co,, Marshall, Mich. 

t 33c. 


BFST and Most Economi- 
cal COFFEE GROWN 

“-- Requires only two-thirds 
the regular quantity. 


Always packed in abso- 
lutely One-Pound Air- 
Tight trade-mark bags, 
which preserves the 
strength and flavor for 
any length of time, even 
after it has been opened. 
Good Drinking Coffees - 12c, and 15c. 
Wery Fine Coffees - + + 18c¢.and 20c. 

Formosas. Colones, Mixed, Ceylons. 
A Japans, English nayinaie, oun, 
yson, Gunpowders, Imperials, an 
===. Assams. 








x 30c., 35c¢., and 50c. per Ib. 
ag We make a ialty of selling the Finest 


BUTTER AT COST 


. All Orders by Mail or Telephone (9451 Cortlandt) wil! 
a receive prompt attention, 


THE GREAT AMBRICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P.O. Box 29, Cor. Oburch St. NEW YORK. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM — 


A place for ol sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drags and for P gcbnewcnchy 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 








tion from tired and debilitated nerves and | f 


Be 

ae . cen ‘3. n 

family home, Nes ade sepaaen Address, » 
F. W. ts Sada M. D. 


insi, Monroe Co., Pa. 











READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THe ScHooL JouRNAL when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 





many to believe the only cure to be a sur- 


-| without the Oriental Cream. 


rectors are rejoicing over the largest sum 
ever appropriated in this city in a single 
eat torschoo! buildings. They had asked 
lor $250,000; they were given $400,000. 
The. latter sum comes within ‘$1,000 of 
being the.amount named by Saperintend- 
ent Siefert as the minimum with which 


tended to every child. 


LitTLE FALLs, N. J.—Commissioner 
Casson has a novel theory of sanitary 
flooring. . During a recent discussion of 
the scrubbing question he said, ‘If you 
keep mud on the floors,” he said, “ the 
tmicrobes will be buried under it and won’t 
be able to rise. That’s the way they do 
in Paterson. They don’t scrub the schools 
theres). 7: , 


@ Mempuis, TENN.—More than 1,300 pu- 
pils were rejected on opening day because 
they failed to bring vaccination certifi- 
cates. Most of these, however, had certifi- 
cates at home or were able to procure 


them. 





One Fare Round Trip. 
To (Sea Breeze) Daytona, Fla. 


Southern Railway will sell round trip 
tickets, Washington to Daytona, Fla., at 
$27.05 on account of session National 
Mental Science Association, November 28, 

Tickets will be sold November 25, 26, 
and 27, good until December 15, and will 
bear a continuous passage limit in each 
direction. 

Tickets can be purchased north of 
pobre (te on certificate plan, one and 
one-third fare. 

The Southern Railway offers the most 
perfect Sleeping and Dining Car service 
to all points South and Florida. For far- 
ther information call or address New York 
office, 271 and 1185 Broadway. Alex. S. 
Thweatt, Eastern 
Broadwav. 


Ever Young and Ever Fair. 
From the Davenport Democrat. 


The preservation of female beauty and 
its enchantments by the use of harmless 
cosmetics, are duties the ladies owe to 
themselves, and to those who value their 
personal charms as. they appreciate their 
moral qualities, Unfortunately unprin- 
cipled parties too pine nese Semen advant- 
age of the natural desire to be ever young 
and ever fair, and palm upon the market 
deleterious acid and mineral. poisons 
which give a momentary luster at the risk 
of future sallowness and ruined health. 
In the Oriental Cream, prepared by Dr. 
T. Felix Gouraud, of New York city, the 
ladies have a harmless preparation for 
preserving the delicacy of the complexion, 
and obliterating blemishes, which bas be- 
come the favorite toilet article of the lead- 
ing professional artists, who owe so much 
of their popularity to their personal 
charms. Scarcely a.star dressing room 
in opera or theater thruout our land is 
It. stands 
to-day the most harmless: and_ perfect 


beautifier known. eee 


Direct exposure to the sun’s rays, em- 
ployment in or living in hot and poorly 
ventilated offices, workshops or rooms are 
among the most prolific causes of head- 
ache in summer time, as well as of heat 
exhaustion and sunstroke, For. these 
headaches, and for the nausea which often 
accompanies them, five-grain antikamnia 
tablets will be found to afford prompt re- 
ief and can. be safely given. The adult 
dose is two tablets. 
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WIN ,and best remedy for 1ARRH CEA, 
We, ash for + Wi e eothing Sprap," and take no 
i five cents a ie 





"MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The school di-| 


adequate schoo) facilities. could be ex-| 


assenger Agent, 1185 | 


Lingerie 
Autumn and Winter Novelties. 
NEW PARIS MODELS 


Covers, 
Elaborate Nainsook Petticoats, 
Tea Jackets, Zennana Wrappers 
Brocaded Silk Petticoats, 
Bridal Trousseaux. 


NEW YORK. 





YOUNG MAN (teacher) WANTED 


as traveling agent for our yobiicetions Per- 

manent valuable territory and salary to success- 

fulman. Must be a hustler, able to impress and 

convince. Earnest, inspiring, educated talker 

will succeed. Advancement sure to right man. 
Address: 


E. C. SHerman, 61 East Ninth Street; New York. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 





Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. ! 


od 


in Night Robes, Bolero and Short Corse ~ 


Broadway A 19th ot : 


Centrally Located and most. convenient to 4 


Amusement and Business Districts. 


Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 
WM, TAYLOR & SON, - - 





a 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 


Proprietors | 


At the End of Your Journey you will find ita — 


great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 4lst and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Yorx 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


562 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 








Latestand most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty... Established 1868 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 


rH 699 Mapison AvE.- 
Dr Victor C. Bell, New York City.’ 
Author of “Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Onr Teeth: How to Take 
Care of Them,” a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schools, 
Announces that he is prepared to da frat class dental work 
i af every kind, espectaliy 
Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 
Up Teeth and Mouth 


Special prices to t > 8. A 








ppoint ts to suit the 
may be arranged. ’ 


conv of t 

BERCY’S TEXT- 
F N i BOOKS for 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination, . . . 
_ WILLIAM’ R, JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 
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Money + Required, + and : ; Very 5 Little + Effort 


ee re ee 


OUR TIMES | a 


And Siz Hundred Splendid Books for School. Libraries 


Twenty-seven years ago THE ScHOOL JOURNAL said: “ Having taught a child to read, it must next be sup- 
plied with good books.” This suggestion was followed by a few teachers at once, small libraries being formed right 
in the school-room, In the same jeurnal it was advocated that any pupil be allowed to read from these selected 
books when his lessons were finished. 

The wonderful progress since that time appears, first, in the abundance of good reading available, and next, 
in the trifling cost at which it is furnished. Note, for example, the fine list of popular and useful books in this cat- 
alog. Note, too, that the prices 


are so low that it would not THIS IS A SAMPLE PAGE FROM 
seem possible to procure good 















ect te Bie 


TaN See 































: KeEtioee’s Scnoot Liskary CATALOG iii 
books for so little money. 
OUR TIMES Standard Books for 
is a most valuable magazine of ° s 
current history for schools. It School Libraries 
is very popular both in schools 
and homes, because it gives The Standard Series The Winona Series 





This series, printed 
on good paper, from 
good type, bound in 
attractive substan- 
# tial cloth covers 
peed i ses 127 titles 
fe wort 

(in any library. As 
in the Standard 
Series, a large pro- 
portion of the books 
are classics. Not 
one of them is cheap 





a clear view of what is going 
on in the world. It is pub- 
lished twice a month, is well 
illustrated, is recommended by 
all who know it, and keeps its 
readers well informed, 


Every one of these fifty 
books has won a place in 
ra erp literature ne 

e is pe yee 
least thirty-five of them 
are recognized as Bsemsey 
ae printing is well done 

n paper of a fair quality, 
the cloth bindings are fresh 
and artistic, and they are 
marvelously low priced. 
The volumes are 6 x 414 in. 






































































































TWO PLANS in sia, and ru ron 0 ees 
Tak lub for O chaser "pays ‘tranaprte MM | offered ‘area rare 4 
ake up a@ CiUu or UR tion, B| bargain. Purchaser’ ve 
Times at the low price of 50 Publishers’ price Sic, each. ePublisher's pioe 
cents a year. Send us the The list of 60 volumes’ $5.60, x each, a 
fuil amount, and at the same Atpecimen copy gh en, 2 geile 
; y mai . Cac ra. ‘or any 50, $7. 103 
time select books to the value | 2 Aiice in Wonderland—t. Carro : rs 4 
: 208 Autocrat of the Breakfast Table—Hol Be. P : ¥ 
of ae! your a. “= Bu Black Beauty—Anna See m olmes mo Peis 15c. Postage Bc.extra, q 
we send, you paying the 206 Bracebridge Hall—W. Irving 303 - y 
transportation charges. For ex. | 3% Browning, Robert, Poems | a04 Eliot 
ample: 100 subscriptions at} io "Essays, ¥ .. 206 of M, Barco 
50 cents would be $30. One- | i Brangeline—tt.W, Vougfellow 300 stery, The, Grevil q 
: 25 b 8 Heroes and orship—Carlyle 310 te; ithe a 3 
half this amount, $25, may be wc Kipling 
aie Hiawatha—Lonrtelow ai i 311 City, A. Conan Doyle 
. . House Seven bles— orne 
used in buying books. These} 26 fae Thoughts of an Idle Fellow —Jerome a8 ulwerLytion 
prices run from 18 to 40 cents 217 Imitation of Christ—Thoinas a’ Kempis $14 . 
: ’ 4 roe Tales from ey 7 of W. Scott 
averaging 25 eed oo 220 Light of Ase oe PY zie cristo, A. Dumas 
100 subscriptions would pro 222 Lowell nf gaan 818 R. M. Roche 
819 Dickens 
228 Lucile: Owen Meredith 
ably buy 100 books. 24 Man in Black = 3. Weyman me h Shadd, Kipling 
oR. - 2% Paradise Lost—Joha Milton 3 tai 
227 Paradise Regained—John Milton $24 
5 é 8 228 Poe’s Poems—Edgar Allan Poe 825 Cooper 
Raise a library fund in one of FD Penne Sf the House of David--Ingraham 836 
the many ways that wide awake | 3) Bab and His Friends“ Dr. J. Brown 328 M. J. Holmes 
: gi - | 238 tative Men—E = 
teachers find : give an enter ai bern en 330 
tainment, solicit small con- = Ships that Pase in the Minty a. 383 H. Compton . 
‘hati i 287 Sign of the Four—A. poe 
tributions from the children} 3 SNS pon racine ee 4 
and larger ones from patrons pref seen apd pny $2) tae Ree 835 Conan Doyle 
and friends. The spirit of |  3{} Study in Scariet—Aa. Conan Doy 538 Walter Scott 
giving for libraries is abroad | 38 feaWighteina Barren TS. artur | $0 nears 
in the land. Let your needs| 21 Island—R. L. Stevenson 32 Charles Dickens 
aie pied and gE Cabin—Mrs. H. 7 eign = » Sir Walter Scott 
Meantime ask for the full list 40 Waittier's Foems ' 340 aoa 
20 Wonder Book—Hawthorne | 47 G. 





of books and be making your 
selections, 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO., 






Send ail orders to E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 

















61 E. 9th Street, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON 


61 East Ninth Street, New York 
266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
116 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 














VOLUME LXIIL., No. te, | 
$2.00 A YEAR; 10 CENTS A COPY, 


NOVEMBER 2, 1901. 














POPULAR ¥t GOOD TEACHERS 











STANDARD 
TEXT-BOOKS 


STEWART AND COE’S FIRST 
DAYSIN SCHOOL - - - 
THE BALDWIN PRIMFR- - - 
BALDWIN’S SCHO: L READERS: 
Eight-Book or Five Book 
Series 
MILNE’S ARITHMRTICS: 
Elementary - - 
Intermediate - - - 
Standard - - «+ .- ---= 
WHITE'S ARITHMETICS. New 
Century Ediden 
First Book - 
Complete - - - - - = 
RIcek’s RATIONAL SPELLING 
Book: 
PartI - - 


DIR a an 


PATTERSON’S AMEKICAN WORD 
BOOK 650 Geo 8 eat 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES; 
Elementary - - - 
Advanced - - - - = 
MCMASTER’S UNITED STATES 
HISTORIES: 
PEAY oe ee 
SenOOl «=e. ea Se 
LyTE’s LANGUAGE SERIES: 
Elementary Erglish - - - 
Elements of Grammar and 
Composition - - 
Advanced Grammar and Com- 
position +. - : - 
METCALF’S Seinaiall Siiarhe: 
Elementary English - - 
English Grammar- - - 
MAXWELL’s ENGLISH COURSE: 
Introductory Lessons eG 
Advanced Lessons - - - 
BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT 
PENMANSHIP 
Books, perdozen - - - - 
Charts.perset- - - - - 
BARNES’sS NATIONAL VERTICAL 
PENMANSHIP 
Books, perdozen - -~- - 
Charts, perset- - 
OVERTON’s APPLIED ” PHyst- 
OLOGY: 
Primary .- - - °°: * 
Intermediate - - - - 
Advanced - - . : 
NATURAL COURSE IN Music: z 
Full Course—Seven Books and 
Seven Charts 
Short Cuurse—Two Books 


$ .25 
30 





Recently Pubtished 





WINSLOW’S NATURAL 


ARITHMETIC 
BOOKS: 6 sr fo eee a 8 80 
Book [F< - 0) ss ee = 4 gO 
DO DED lees eae eee a 


Use of the parallel or spiral method, in which 
the subjects are presented alternately in accord- 
ance witb the ability of the child, and not as com- 
plete who es. A complete index 18 included in 
each book, and the problems correlate with the 
different branches of study. Introduction of 
simple geometrical forms and elementary prin- 
ciples of algebra, 


McMASTER’S PRIMARY HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES $ 60 


A brief history containing a graphic and inter- 
esting narrative of events, and touching only 
upon those topics most impcrtant to cbildren. 
Vhe numerous illustrations are historically au- 
thentic and form a striking feature of the book. 


NEW EDUCATION READERS 


Books I andII,each_ - ee 
Boek Ei |< Sete cl eg 
ES SSL Pee Eh? hcg Cee 

A new system embodying the best features of 
the phonic, the synthetic, the word, and the sen- 
tence methods. It forces nothing upon the child, 
but acc. mplishes more than other systems at- 
tempt. No otner method gives the child solarge 
a@ vocabulary and none is so thoroughly simple 
and teachable. 


THE NEW McGUFFEY READERS 


Five-Book Series 
An entirely new series, containing the same 
characteristics which gave McGuffey’s Readers 
their unpara'leled popularity and usefulness. 
Prepared in conformity with tne iatest and most 
approved ideas of teaching reading. 


BAIRD’S GRADED WORK IN 
ARITHMETIC 
Eight Books for Eight Years. 

This arrangement adds zest to the study, since 
a new book is presented to the pupil each year. 
Notable features are the very large number of 
probleme given and the absence of meaningless 
rules. Each book1s based on the spiral system 
and begine with a thorough review of the previ- 
ous year’s work. 





SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


LANE’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN § .25 


LoGIz AND UECKE's STORY 
READER- - RO ee 
BALDWIN’S FAIRY TALES AND 
FABLES - - - - 
OLD GREEK STORIES- - - 
OLp STORIES OF THE EAST - 
Firty Famous Qeonmes RE- 
TOLD ~ <5 aos - 
BRADISH’s OLD NORSE Sion 
CLARKE’S ARABIAN Aiaeans . 
Story OF TROY - - - 
Story OF AENEAS - - 
STORY OF ULYSSES - - 
SToRY OF CHSAR- - - - 
DEFOE’sS ROBINSON CRUSOE - 
DICKENS’S TALE OF TWO CITIES 
Scotr’s KENILWORTH - - - 
UENTIN DURWARD - - - 
AUISMAN -. - 0-4 els ts 
HOLDER'S STORIES OF ANIMAL 
SARS 9 eis 3 Se eRe 
KELLY’S SHORT STORIES OF 
Our SHY NEIGHBORS - - 
DANA’S PLANTS AND Tam 
CHILDREN - - - - 


NEEDHAM’S OUTDOOR Seunmai 
Krout’s ALICE’S VISIT TO THE 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS - - 
PAYNE’S GEOGRAPHICAL Na- 
TURE STUDIES - - - - 
CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
READERS: 
ASIA se es ee 
NorTH AMERICA - - - 
SouTH AMERICA - -- - 
EG@GLESTON’S STORIES OF 
GREAT AMERICANS FOR 
LitTLe AMERICANS - 
STORIES OF AMERICAN LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE Pie © 
GUERBER’S STORIES OF THE 
THIRTEEN COLONIES - - 
StoRY OF THE GREAT RE- 
PUBLIC eos - 
STORY OF THE ENGLISH ee 
STORY OF THE CHOSEN 
PROPLE - - - - = 
STORY OF THE GREEKS - - 
STORY OF THE ROMANS - - 
MARKWICK AND SMITH’S THE 
TRUE CITIZEN -'- - - 
Persons’s Our COUNTRY. IN 
PoEM AND PROSE - - - 





ABC 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—Publishers 


ATLANTA San FRANCISCO 





New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 


ABC 
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The 
Jacobus 
Pneumatic 


InKk-Well 


(PATENTED.) 


Have you ever seen a Satisfactory InK-Well? 


Give the “ PNEUMATIC,” a thorough test and be convinced that it is a perfect and satisfactory 
Well and justifies all we claim for it. 




































It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens. It requires filling but once a year. 
It prevents the pen from taking too much ink, soiling the fingers, or to drop on paper, desk or floor. 


lt 1s clean, Gathers no dust, is notseless, flush with top of desk, 
and guaranteed to be the most economical Well ever made. 





Write for Free Samples. 


Manufactured by . F e CE BER, CO. + ae, sais 


SS OE SE SE BE O43 GSE GE 01) BESES*E GE OG +8 SOS 9H + HHS 
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Veni Vidi Vici 
I came I saw I conquered 


This tells the story of our goods at the Paris Exposition, For our general exhibit of school furniture—school apparatus 
and assembly chairs we were awarded A GOLD MEDAL, the highest possible award in this class. For our exhibit of 
school desks alone we were awarded A SILVER MEDAL, the highest possible award that could be made under rules 
governing committee of award 

Everything pertaining to superiority and leadership comes easy to us and falls to our lot wherever we go. 
If you want the BEST in school desks and supplies get the prize winners made and sold by us, and be a winner thereby: — 
Send for our booklets describing our goods and you will appreciate why we are at all times WINNERS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


School Furniture and Supplies. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 111 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. WESTERN OFFICE: 94 WABASH AVE,., CHICAGO. 
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PUBLISHERS, M’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


DIRECTORY 


AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We give below a list of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of 


school supplies and equipment. 


in sending orders. 


attention by mentioning THe JouRNAL every time you write. 


This will be a great convenience to subscribers to Tue JOURNAL 


In writing for circulars, catalogs, or other information, you will get special 





School Book Publishers. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York 
B. F. Johnson Pub, Co 

Thnk Rd Va. 
G. & C, Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mags. 
Practical Text. BookCo., 
Cleveland, O. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
Butler, Sheldon Co., 
Pallsielpbia, Pa. 
Wm, Weod & Co,, wY 


ork 

American Book Co., 

N. Y., Cin., C hicago Boston, 

Atlanta, Portland, d, Or. 
Appleton & Co., D., & Chi. 
Miiton Bradley Co, ‘spuineta. Mass. 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York 
H. Holt & Co., 
Jenkins, W. R. be 
Lengmans, Green & Co., 
Maynard, Merrill &Co., ‘ 
The Morse Co., = 
Seribner’s Sons, Chas., - 
Powérs & Lyons, 
Flanagan Co. A. 
Western Pub. House, = 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 


MeClure, Phillips & Cor N.Y. 
The Macmillan Co., Y. & Chi. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. is Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
T. R. Shewell & Co., * “w 
Silver, Burdett & Ge. * * 
ie »incott Co., J. B Philadelphia 
ay, David, 
noone Co., eee He 
Prang Edu. Co., Bos., N. Y.. & Chi. 


Rand-McNally & Co., N. ¥ & Chi. 
Richardson-Smith Co. Le & 
Sadler-Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
University Publishing Co., 
. Boston, and New Orleaus 
Werner School Book Co., 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Wm, Beverley Harison, i 
Williams & Wilkins Belt,,Md. 
Fisher & res Phila 
The Ceatury C N. Y. 
Gregory Pub. Co. ’ Battle Cr’k,M’ ch 
B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 
N. Y. Silicate Slate Oo., New York 
American Sch, Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago. 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co. N 
Standard Crayon Co., Lynn, Mass. 
Potter & Putnam N Y. 
J.L, Hammett & Co., Boston 
E, W. A, Rowles, Chicago 
Haney Sch. Furn, Co., 
Grand Rapids 
E, J. Johnson & C 


Amer, Schl. Furn. “60,, N.Y. & Chis 
Rand, McNally & C 
Chicago and N.Y. 
School Bells. 
McShane & Co.. Baltimore, Md, 
E, W. A. Rowles, hicago 





School Cabinets. 
Wm. H. Barten, Allen, 8. D. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Pratt Teachers’Agency. ag! York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M. J 
Schermerhorn Co,, J. Ww. i 
ellogg’ 8 Teachers’ Bureau, “ 
C. J. Albert Chica AsO 
Orville Brewer Teachers’Ag.“ 
Eastern Teachers’ Boston. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albeny, a 


B. F. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 
Gunston Bureau, Hancock, Md. 
Huysson & Rockwell, N. Y. 


Rardeen’s Agency, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Teachers’ Exchange, Boston 


Typewriters, 
Am, Writing Mach. Co.,New York 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, ~ 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N. as 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Hotels, 
Grand Union New York 
St. Denis of: 
Continental Phila. 
Schools. 





N. E. Conservatory of benireniing 4 
Cortina School of Lan = 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
International Corres. School, 
Scranton, Pa. 
University of Chicago, Th. 
Columbian Corres, College, 
Washington, D. C. 
Teachers College, N. ¥. 
S. Unse N.Y; 


School Clocks. 
Fred Frick Clock On-Mayaedings. 
a. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
American — Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Moan. 


Hammacher, Schiemmer & Co., 
New York 
Orr & Lockett, Chicago 





Chandler & Barber, Boston. 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. | 
Crowell Apparatus Co., 


Indianapolis | 
Eimer & Amend, 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, hila, | 


Insurance, 


Mass, Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York 


“ “ 


} 





Mutual Life 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., 


Anatomical [odels. 
Chas. H. Ward, Rochester, N. Y. 


Maps, Globes, etc. 
Am. School Furniture €o. 
New York, Chicago 
Howell, E, E., Washington, D.C 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co., 
New York 
Potter & Putnam, 
J.L, Hammett Co.. 
Haney Schl. Furn, Co. 
Grand Rapids 
McConnell Schl, Sup. Co., Phila. 
Rand, McNally & Co . 
Chicago and N. Y 
E- W. A. Rowles, | Chicago 


Boston 


Pens, Pencils, : and Ink. 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, N. 
Esterbrook Pen Co., se 
E. Faber, - 


Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J 
Eagle Pencil Co,, N. Y. 
School Supplies. 

See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 

, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blanks, Kindergerten ‘Mater- 
ial, etc. NY. 


Schermerhorn Co., J. W., 
Andrews Sch, Fur. Co. 
American School Furniture Co. 


Chicago & N.Y, 
Clip yee > File Loe, Cleveland, O. 
Rowles, Chicago, Ill 


Frang Educational Co, 

New York, k, Chicago, osion 
Chandler & Bar Bost 
Potter & pS ornaea NS 
J.L Hammett & éo., 

Boston and y. ¥ 
N.Y. Silicate Slate Co. 
McConnell Schl. Furn. Co. Phil, 
Rand, MeNally & Co., Chi. & N.Y. 
Haney Sch], Furn,. Co 
Grand Rapids. Mich, 
Milton Bradley Co. « 


Sprin mene d, Mase. 

Ww, H, Barten, len, 8 
Geo. L. wagiee ‘& Co. 3 
Chas. H. 
45 Mt. Hope*Ave,, Rochester, N, Y. 

[linerals. 
Howell, E.E. Washington, D.C. 
‘Roy Hopping, New York. 
Geo. L. English & Co., lee York 


Photos for Schools. 
Berlin Photo Co., IN. 
| oaere Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 

. R. Lynch, K. x. 


oes Clement Co., Neds 
Stereopticons. 
| Herbert J. Riley, N. Y. 


| Records, Blanks, Stationery. 
Acme Stationery & Paper Co. 


New York 
J. L, Hammett Co., Boston 
E. W. A. Rowles. Chicago 


| Rand, MeNally & Co., 





Pencil Sharpeners. 
F. H. Cook & Co., Leominster, Mass 
FE. W. A. Rowles, Jhicago 
New York Silicate Slate Co., N.Y, 


School Equipment. 
Albany Venetian Blind Co.,, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass. 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co., 
Burlington Vt. 
H.W. Johns Mfg. Co., N.Y. 


Asbestolith Co., N.Y. 
Daus Duplicator Co., N.Y. 
KE. G. Washburne & Ce., N.Y. 


Franklin Labratory Supply Co., 


Bosten 
Chas. H. Ward, 
45 Mt. Hope Ave., Rochester, N, Y. 


Charts. 
Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston 
Potter & Putnam, New York 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Western Pub, House, Chicago 
Kellogg & Co., E.L., N.Y Chicago, 


Boston 
E W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago, and N. Y. 
Haney Schl, Furn, 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E. L. 
New York, Chicago, Boston 
Music Publishers. 
Richardson-Smith Co. 


Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield. Mass, 
Triangular Book Cever Ce., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Furniture, 
Haney Schl, Furr, Co., 
Grand Rapids a 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicag: 
Milton Bradley Co., Spr’ afd, So. 
Cc. F. Weber Co., Chicago. 
Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 
Lippincott Co., J. 'B. hila. 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 


Kindergarten Material. 


N.Y 


Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., N.Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston & N. Y. 
J, L, Hammett Co., Boston 
Globes. 
Potter & Putnam, N.Y 
Amer *chl. Furn, Co., N.Y. 
Rand, McNally Co., Chicago 
E. W. A Rowles, _ 












Daus’ “Tip Top” 
Duplicator 


100 copies duplicated in black ink from pen. 
50 copies from Typewriter 


PRICE, COMPLETE, $7.50 


To introduce we will allow our discount to the trade, 33 1-3 
per cent. for payment within five days after receipt of goods 


SENT SUBJECT TO 
TEN DAYS’ TRIAL, 


Sole Manufacturers, 


eaeiTHE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., 


5 Hanover St,, NEW YORK. 
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NEW TEXT-BOOK.S 





Just Published. 
AMERICAN LEADERS AND 
HEROES . 


A Preliminary Text-#ook in United 
States History. By WILBUR F. GORDY, 
Princival of the North School, Hart- 
ford. Conn,, Author of “A History of 
the United States for Schools,” and Co- 
author of “The Pathfinder in American 
History.” With Many Maps and 'llus- 
trations. 12mo, 826 pages, 60c., net. 

Mr. Gordy’s use of the human elements 
instead of the historical narrative makes 
the book vital, and boys and girls will 
Jeel the stories be tells. The style 1s such 
as appeals most strongly to the oov and 
gicl—simple, vivid, natural, and fascinat- 
ing. 








‘¢GOVERNMENT IN STATE 
AND NATION”’ 


By James A. JAMES, Ph. D., Professor of 
History in Northwestern University, and 
ALBERT H, SANF RD, M_L., Professor of 
History in tne Ste ens Point Wisconsin 
Normal School. 12mo. [In Press. 


The authors have endeavored to present to 
teachers of Vivil Government a book on the same 
plan with the best texts in History, Literature 
and Science. Emphasis is placed upon the actual 
workings of the government in its various depart- 
ments, and prominence is given to practical prob- 
tems of local goverament, such as arise in con- 
mootion with elections, trials, taxation, and the 

ike, 








THE LITERARY PRIMER 


First Steps With Good Writers. By 
Mary E, Burt & MILDRED HOWELLS, 
Tilustrated, 114 pages, 12mo., 30c. net. 


A beginner's book, designed to put the 
child at once in contact with good 
writers and permanent literature, The 
lessons are adapted from world-famous 
classics or folk-lore of the past as well ag 
from standard writers of the present 
century, 2 


THREE BOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 


PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC 
GEOMETRY 


By CHARLES H. ASHTON, Instructor in Har- 
vard University, 12mo, 266 pages, $1.25, 
net. 


This work is intended as a text-book for 
the class-room and not as an exhaustive 
treatise on the subject, and the author has 
tried to meet the needs of a class which 
occupi’s trom sixty to seventy recitation 
hours upon the subject. 

Aiready adopted for use in nearly all of 
the best Colleges. 





ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


An Outline of Phys‘ography, by JAcQuES 
W. Repway, F.R.G.S. 12mo. With maps 
and colored plates. 888 pages, $1.25, net. 


This is an Hiementary book; it is designed 
for hign, normal. 14nd secondary schools 
and not for the college or university stu- 
dent. Tnought questions, individual exer. 
cises and field work are abundantly pro- 
vided. The author s tamiliarity both with 
educational a1d weographic science makes 
the book unusually strong. 

Has displaced every other text on the 
subject in one plece or another, and is 
everywhere giving the best of satisfaction. 





GENERAL HISTORY ot EUROPE 


(300 A.D, to 1900.) By OLIvER J. THATCH- 
Ek, Associate Professor of tristory in the 
University of Chicago, and FERDINAND 
ScHWILL, Assistant Professor 01 Modern 
History in the University of Cnicago. 
with Maps, Chronological Tables, etc. 
12mo., 550 pages, $1.50, net. eee | 








The present work aims to furnish a satise 
factory manual for High School instruc. 
tion. The authors believe that the use of 
any single and unaided text—a practice still 
common in our schools—isa misfortune and 
a calamity, and consequently the text is 
conceived by them as a mere framework 
which the literature accompanying esch 
chapter is intendes to clothe and elaborate. 

Published June, 1900. Now in use inmany 
of the best High Schools of the country. 





The publishers will be pleased to give further information about these new books upon request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - 


New York 


and Chicago 














THE COMMERCIAL 
BRANCHES 


Must have consideration in every progressive public 
school system. Good results can not be secured 
from the antiquated out-of-date texts used in 
many schools. 


Commercial and 
Industrial Book-keeping 


Supplies a modern practical and educational course 
of training that costs no more than the old text- 
book, is easy to teach and intensely fasci- 
nating to the pupil. Prepared for advanced 
grammar grades and high schools. 


We also publish a complete series of books in all 
the commercial branches. Send for price list 
and special information. 
in Portland, Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Prov- 
idence, Baltimore and over 2,000 other cities 
and towns. 





SADLER-ROWE CoO., 
Baltimore, Md. 
America's leading house for commercial publications, 





Adopted and used ° 








PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 10, SCRANTON, PA. 
Eaward H, Davis, Architect, Scranton. 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every school-house—are produced by 


CABOT’S DEAFBNING “QUILT” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as no 
other deadener can ; it is indestructible, uninflam- 
mable, scientific and sanitary ; cannot rot, will not 
harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


“T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of 
noise.” —-RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Sample and special brochure on school-house deafening illus- 
trated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
Beware of unsanitary tmitations. 
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Newest Text-Books for Elementary Schools 








WINSLOW'S NATURAL 
ARITHMETIC 


Book I, $.30; Book II, $.40; BookTIII........ soccer $ 050 


oe of the paralle shied spiral method, in whic - ae “ait ‘rent sub- 
je no ‘rhate in accordance with the ability of the child. A com- 
pl oss index is inclu r din each bi oe, Intro: duc tion of simple geo- 
metrical forms and elementary pri ples of algebra. 


BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT 
PENMANSHIP 


Books, tee aap Sot 75; Charts, per set 


A system having a slant of 25 1-2 degre 
by extende dexperime nts tocharacterize 


as been found 
ral writing. It has 





With no extremes 


the round, = red rn of the best vertical copie \ 
iD nd so rapid. 


or eccentricities. No other system is so | 


NEW EDUCATION READERS 
Books I and II, each $.35; Book III, $.40; Book IV 
Embodies the best features of the phonic, the synthetic, the word, 
and the sentence methods. It forces nothing upon the child, vet 
accomplishes more than other systems attempt. No other method 
child so large a vocabulary and none is so 


rives the simple and 


teachable 
McMASTER’S PRIMARY HISTORY 
of THE UNITED STATES... Le $ 60 


A brie narrative o 


to chil- 


and 


nd int resting 
rtant topics t 
sosscaiis authentic 


f history containing a graphic a 
and touching only upon the 
The nun - mus ilustr ition re hi 
ra striking feature of the book. 





EXCEPTIONALLY SUCCESSFUL 


Baldwin’s School Readers 

Eight-Book or Five-Book 
Series 

Rice's Rational Spelling Book 
Part I, $0.17; Part II $0.22 

Milne’s Arithmetics 
Elements” - 
Intermediate 
Standard 


se Re ® & 


tary, 


Histories. 
School - 


30 
30 
.65 





Natural Geographies. Elemen- 
$.60; Advanced 

McMaster’s United States 
Primary - - 60 


Natural Course in Music 
Full Course—Seven Books 
and Charts 
Short Course—Two Books 


132 VOLUMES OF CHOICE SUPPLEMENTARY READING » *% ~~ 


Patterson’s American Word 
Book ‘ 
Barnes’s National Vertical Pen- 
manship. Books, per dozen 
Charts, per set - 
Overton’s Applied Physiology 
Primary - 
Intermediate 
Advanced - 


$1.25 











Newest Text-Books for Secondary Schools 





Muzzarelli’s Brief French 

Course - - $1.25 
Garner’s Spanish Grammar - 1.25 
Morey’s Outlines of Roman 

History . - 1.00 
Hoadley’s Brief Course i in Gen- 

eral Physics - - = 120 
Rowland and Ames’s Elements 

of Physics - - 1.00 
Kimball’ s English Sentence 75 


Constitution - 


in English - 


ments of Latin 





Andrews’s New ianuel of the 
Maxwell and Smith’s Writing 
Hunter’s History of Philosophy = 
Miller’s Ovid—Selections 
Gleason’s Story of Cyrus - 
Harper and Burgess’s Ele- 


Milne’s Academic Algebra 


Putnam’s Text-Book of re, 
chology - 
Hoxie’s Civics for New York 
State - - - 1.00 
Dryer’s Lessons in ‘Physical 
Geography - 
Macy and Norris’s General 
Physiology - 
Newcomb’s Elements of As- 
tronomy - - - - 1.00 


$1.00 1.00 


- 1.40 1.20 


75 


* - 1.00 


- I.10 








THE WELL-KNOWN 


WILLIAMS AND ROGERS COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS FOR 


BUSINESS COLLEGES AND COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 

Office Routine 

New Introductive Bookkeeping 

Advanced Bookkeeping 

Eaton’s Business Forms, Customs, and Accounts 


Commercial Arithmetic 

Mental Commercial Arithmetic 

New Commercial Law 

New Practical Grammar and Correspondence 
Seventy Lessons in Spelling 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—Publishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 














THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


BEST AND 
MOST ECONOMICAL 


USE ONLY TWO-THIRDS THE USUAL QUANTITY 


Os. 
wee 


a 


Pound 























In absolutely air-tight 1-Ib. trade-mark bags, preserving strength and flavor 
indefinitely, even if opened. 


OTHER GOOD COFFEES - - 12c. to 15c. a pound 
EXCELLENT TEAS, in the Cup, 30c., 35c., 50c. a pound 





now commer BUTTER AT COST 








| Special Inducements to School Teachers, 
Institutions, Club Organizers, Etc. 


eA ne es es me 





Mail or 'Phone Orders Promptly Executed. For New Catalogue and Terms, address 


T= GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


31 and 33 VESEY STREET (cor. CHURCH STREET), NEW YORK. 
P. O. Box 289. TELEPHONE: 2451 CORTLANDT 
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A Hoarse Teacher 
is a Tired Teacher 


As a simple yet effective relief for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
and all throat affections, Brown’s Bronchial Troches stand first 


in public favor and confidence. Not a cheap concoction of 


doubtful ingredients, but unequaled in popularity and effective- 
ness for nearly half a century. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Are absolutely unrivaled for the aileviation of hoarseness and 
all throat irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. A boon to 


Teachers, Lecturers, Singers 
Containing nothing injurious they may be used as often as 
required. 


Sold everywhere. In boxes only. Price, 25 cents. 





STEINWAY & SONS beg to announce that 
they have been officially appointed by patents 








and diplomas, which are displayed for public in- 
spection at their warerooms, manufacturers to: 
His Majesty, Nicholas II., Czar of Russia. 


His Majesty, William II., Emperor of Germany and King 
of Prussia. 


His Majesty, Franz Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. 


Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. 


Their Royal Highnesses, The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. 


His Majesty, Oscar II., King of Sweden and Norway. 
His Majesty, Umberto I., King of Italy. 

His Majesty, Mousaffer-ed-din, Shah of Persia. 

Her Majesty, Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. 
His Majesty, Abdul Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey. 





Lllustrated Catalogues mailed free upon application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms: 
STEINWAY HALL, ARCADE BUILDING, 
107 and 109 East I4th Street, 5th Avenue, cor. 46th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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DIXON’S 


American # Graphite 


PENCILS 


are popular in schools because the 
worth of any product is measured 
by the service it renders. The 
most critical are well satisfied with 
Dixon’s pencils, as only the best 
graphite and highest quality of 
cedar are used in their make-up. 
The grade never varies. 

Send 16 cts. for samples worth 
double. 








a 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Four Magazines for ‘the Price of One 


se WE ate often asked “How Can You Do It?” The answer is simple—we are “wholesalers.” We sent 
almost 80,000 subscriptions to the Review of Reviews last season (over 10,000 in a single week); over 
80,000 to the Cosmopolitan; and immense numbers to other magazines. Our checks accompany every order, 
and publishers are relieved of large expenses for advertising, circulariz ing, etc. Naturally, therefore, we get the low 
possible prices—these prices are given exclusively to us—and we give th public the benefit of them. 


LAST SEASON MORE THAN 300,000 PEOPLE TOOK ADVANTAGE OF OUR REMARKABLE OFFERS 


Our Great Family Offer "s.52 tr Gane" 


Regular Price 
Success (new or renewal), $1.00 \ $ 
Review of htiaen (new), « (2.50 In Value 
Current Literature v), or New England Magazine may be substituted. | : BO $ 


Cosmopolitan (new or renewal), ° 7.060 _ 
I} ov ie id, Good Housekeeping or the Designer may tituted. Our Price Only 


Frank Lesiie’s Popular Montinly ih | FOG | ressonat Checks Accepted 


/) 
e Household, Good Housekeeping or the Designer m be substituted. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE OFFERS 


he ** doll ch you may choose, s, are Cosmopolitan, Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, the 
Hiouse hold, re hom Howse Paces ping, aad the es F REGULAR PRICE OUR PRICE 
SUGGESS, and any one of the ve dollar-magazines (sev renewal ‘ : . . $2.00 $1.50 
SUGGESS, any any two of the above dollar-magazines (ew or renewal ), ; ; x 2 3.00 2.00 


Review of Reviews () ‘ aie ee oe ea ‘ ae; or 
SUGGCESS, j ,, Current Literature (20% ici lip po a, eee Oe es fe wa hin ad 5.90 2.50 


SUCCESS, and Leslie’s Weekly (new or renerval i » §.00 2.75 


SUGCESS, Review a le gal ae jan 1 any two of the above do. ar-magazines new or renewal), 6.00 3.00 


SUGCESS, Review of Reviews (cw), and Current Literature wt’), . ; . P . . 6.50 3.00 
SUGGESS, Current Literature (cw), and New England Magazine (j:c7 or renewal) 7.00 3.00 


(Review of Reviews ("2”),) and ie 
E. an Leslie s Weekly oo 3.75 
SUCCESS, - (or Current Literature (“e), (new or renewal - : 

SUGCESS, Rev. of Rev. (cw), Current Literature (ew), and oe Eng. Magazine (new or renewa! ) 9.50 4.00 
SUGGESS. New England Magazine, Current Literature (cw), and North American Review (ew), 12.00 5.00 


eS 1e¢ magazines on our list are controlled exclusively by us fi or clubbing purposes. None of the periodicals can be secured at these remarkably low 
clubli offers except through, or in comtanation with SUCCESS, 


RENEWALS: New or renewal subscriptions will be acc epted at the above prices for all magazines in our list (including SUCCESS) exeept Current 

Literature, the Review of Reviews and the North American Review, tor which all subseriptions must be new; but present subscribers 
to these three mayazines may renew their subscriptions through our offers by adding one dollar for each renewal subscription to the combina- 
tion prices named. Transfers from one member of a family to another are not new subscriptions. 


Our Great Educational Offer 


Regular Price Ss 
Success (new or renewal By: . e $7. oo 7 4 In Value 
North American Review (rev), . 5.00 
or LESLIE’S WEEKLY (ew or renewaz). 


Review of Reviews | (new), . “ 2.50 


New England Magazine (ew or renewal), or any two of the above dollar- _ oo 
magazines may be substituted. 


Fi I 
Current Literature (nev), . m . 3.00 an ee 


New England Magazine (ew or renewal), or any two of the above dollar-magazines (Personal Checks Accepted) 
may be substituted. 


( These four magazines will keep you in constant touch with the world of thought on all the burning questions of the day) 


SUBSTITUTIONS; A new subscription to The Review of Reviews, a new subscription to Current Literature, and a new or renewal 
subscription to the New England Magazine may be substituted each tor the other. The Cosmopolitan. Frank 
a Popular Monthly. Good Housekeeping, The Designer, and The Household may be substituted each tur any other, except 
JCCESS. A subseription to SUCCESS, either new or renewal, must be included in e very order 
Subscriptions will commence with issues re quested wherever possible to furnish copies; othe rwise with issues of the month following that in which 
the subscription is received 
SUCCESS is the brightest, most up-to-date and most profusely illustrated monthly published. It already reaches more than 300,009 
homes—over 1,509,0C0 re: ders. ' It is read with eagerness by the father, mother, the older sons and daughters and even the children, con- 
taining as it does a wealth of material inte resting to all ages and classes. Ina thousand different w: 1ys, directly and indirectly, it teils how 
to lay the foundation for true success 1n life. Business and profe ssional men of the highest standing—men who will write for no other 
periodical—are willing to give to the readers of SUCCESS the benefit of their wide and valu; ble experierience. ‘he inspiration ot a life- 
time has come to thousands of SUCCESS readers through their investment of $1.00, its yearly subscripcion price, 
subscribing to SUC SS asa ( ‘hristmas present for all their ** business family” will not only do a kindly de ed, but will reap a 
EM PLOYERS 44 re - ard in the increased efficiency and faithfulness of their working force, through the inspiration and encouragement which 
‘CESS brings to all. 
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‘an give their pupils z10 more appropriate and valuable gitt thana 
Sunday “re Superintendents and Teachers subscription to SUCCESS, which may exercise a {ar-reaching 1n- 
fluence upon their lives. 


cake _ SEND ALL ORDERS AND REMITTANCES TO 


Subscriplion makes ig The Success Companys auton New York 


2 the best possible . Copies ed peore periodicals may be obtained from your newsdealer, with whom orders —y also é Superb _ 


eft, Write for free booklet, ** How to organize and conduct a Magazine Circle 


; Christmas Gift gece, S Rill " eR PSE BRIO RETURN Ra té Issues 








Ve want r: ~orssoutative »5 for SUCCESS in every city, town and ee every church, school, parish and nuslbereal. 
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Good Books for Classical Tischer 





2 4 


Brittain’s Introduction to Cesar - $ .%5 Rockwood’s Cicero’s Cato Maior de 


Coy’sLatinLessons - - - - -1.00 Senectute $ 05 
Dodge and Tuttle’s Latin Prose Com- Hazzard’s Eutropius - - 
position - - - ~ Knapp’s Stories from AulusGellius - 30 
Hamer's Easy StepsinIatin - - - .75 ‘Egbert’s Latin Inscriptions - - - 3.50 
Harkness’s Complete Latin Grammar - 1.25 - Gudeman’s Latin Literature of the 
Short LatinGrammar - -  - - 80 Empire 
Ledieheiteteenie’..  e Vol. I—Prose ; Vol. —Poetry. Each 1.80 
Lane and me School Latin Gram- TAORAT 9 Cornaitne Pewee =e 4 A8 
mar ~ 1,00 Miller’s Ovid - - - = + ~140 
Mather and Wheeler's Latin Prose Peck and Arrowsmith’s Roman Life in 
Writing m2 ~ 1,00 Latin Proseand Verse - - - 1.50 
Reiley’s Practical Exercises on the Merrill’s Fragments of Roman Satire - .75 


Latin Verb - - 50 


Harper and Miller’s Vergil - - - 1.25 
Smiley and ey Latin 
Book + 1.00 Arrowsmith and Knapp’s Virl Roma - .75 


Harper and Tollman’s Cesar’s Gallic Harper's Latin Dictionary (Lewis and 
War. = ~ ee are Short) - - - - +680 
Harper and Gallup’sCicero - - - 1.30 Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary - 2.00 
Kirtland’s Correspondence of Cicero - .50 Latin Dictionary for Schools - - 5.00 
Lord’s Cicero’s Laelius de Amicitia - .70 Forman’s First Greek Book - - - 1,20 








Gildersleeve’s Syntax of esepesst 


Greek. PartI - - - $1.50 
Gleason and Atherton's First Greek 
Book - - = = 1,00 
Hadley and Alien’s Greek Grammar  - 1.50 
Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition - .90 
Merriam’s Herodotus - - - - 10 
Johnson’s Homer’sIliad - ~- - - 1.82% 
Kitchel’s Plato’s Apology, ome and 
PartofthePhaedo - - ~ 1,25 
Newhall’s Plato’s am ses Laches, 
and Lysis ee oe TD 
Earle’s Oedipus simmons of Sophocles - 1.25 
Gleason’s Xenophon’s Cyropadia - - 1.8 
Story of Cyrus Ses Pe ee ee 
Harper and V/allace’s — 
Anabasis - - (= 10 


Autenreith’s Homeric ioaditieiaie- - 1,10 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English taxt- 
con. Abridged Edition - - -12% 
Greek-English Lexicon. Intermedi- 
ate Edition- - - - - 4,00 


Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Litere- 
tureand Antiquities - - - -60 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY-Publishers 


_ NEW YorE CINCINN 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 























HOW DO YOU BUY PENCILS? 












O YOU rush into a stationery store and say, “Gimme a lead 
pencil”? There is a better way—a more satisfactory way— 


a more economical way—ask for DIXON’S AMERIL- 


CAN GRAPHITE PENCILS and you will be glad 
all your days that we gave you this hint. If you want to try them 
before you buy them, mention this paper and send 16 cents, in stamps, 
and we will send you a package that will give you ample opportunity 


to judge of their merits. _ 


JOSEPH. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


- JERSEY CITY, NJ. 
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FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.,. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


o> ANDREWS 
fi SCHOOL 


| FURNISHING CO! 
overs, MEW YORK 


Just Out. The Practical Study of 
COMMON MINERALS 


A book for Soxoous. 67 pages. 6Maps. 5Iilus 
Heavy paper eovers, postpaid, 60c. Circular free. 
Roy Hoprina, Publ’r, 189 Fourth Av., N. Y. City. 


SCHOOL BELLS eat UNIVERSITY AND 


MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, ss 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Aceh Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
~ APPARATUS 
anv CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


THE 


Pennsylvania Railroad 








TEACHERS’ CHRISTMAS TOURS 


WASHINGTON 


Leaving New York, Brooklyn, and Newark, 
Thursday, December 26th, 1901. 





OLD POINT COMFORT, RICH- 
MOND AND WASHINGTON # # 


Saturday, December 28th, 1901. 














OLD POINT COMFORT 


Same date. 
Rate ~ i. , 4 a 


For Larson additional information, etc,, apply to 7icket Agents of Company, 
or to H, Y. DARNELL, Zourist Agent Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1196 Broadway. 


- $15.00 











A First-Class 


| MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16. 


EK Rotable Scentine astra 


Jest the Thing for Winter Evenings 
‘as well as Summer Afternoons 


_ 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 


Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


‘WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be sreaied dpa scientific 
principles without rmanent 
cures, also for — seek ing Fos recupera- 
tion from tired and bilita  necves and 
wasted energies. eat climate } mpaneann 
air, scenic beauty beyond com 
family home. 0 lady puvuetans. A Gyrists 


F. W. i Aedes mM. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


+»>BLACKBOARD STENCILS Jo 








THE FLORAL RECORD 


is a plant record arranged for| contains all that is necessary, 





analysis, description,and draw- 
ing. Most other plant records 
cost so muck that teachers can 
not use them in their classes 


and is so low in price that the 
whole class can be supplied at 
asmall cost. Price, 15 cents. 
Write for terms for introduc- 


are the cheapest handiest _— ge 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cone! in for tr and we will send you two 
oe es for t ia mane North America 
and a drawi language lesson—to- 


in botany. This little book/tion.’, .*. .", oer Se 





B. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 01 East Ninth: St., New York. 


et with pol oe containing complete 
ist, : 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., » OE, 9th St., NEW YORE 





Pens as Perfect as Pens can be Made. 


<uz=RESTERBROOK’S-~<<z== 


For whatever purpose.required and for every style of writing—Slant, Vertical, Backhand, and Business, 


Ask your Stationer for them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Jot street, 


orks! Camden, Ni. J. 
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EA Skin of Beauty is 4 joy Forever 
Dr. T, FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, "OR MAGICAL 


BEAUTIFIER 


Tan, Pi m- 
he See 
oth-Patch 
Bash aud» 7 
iseases, a 1 
every blemish 

beauty and 
etec- 
. On tts 
- virtues it has 
stood the test 
of 58 years; ho 
other bas, and 
is ** harmless 
we taste it to 
S 3 47. . be sureit 
, As properly 
made. Accept no counterfeit of similarname, The 
distinguisbed Dr. La Sayre said toa lady of 
the haut-ton ia patient; ‘Ax you ladies, will use 
them, I recommend ‘tiourana’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of li the Skin prepara‘ions,” One 
bottle will jast x monvbs One it-every day 
GOURAUW’S POUDRE SUBTILE re qves 

supertiuous hair without injury to the sk . 
FERD. T_ HOPKIN», 

37 Great Jones Street. New York 
For sale by sli Draggists, and Fancy Goods Dealers 
qheovahunt the U.8., Canadas, and Kurope. Also found 
in N, Y. Oleg atx. 1 Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers, Beware of Base Imitations, 
Lynd Beware ‘for arrest and proof of any one selling 
e 6: 8, 


rop’r. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


GERHARD MENNEN GO... Newark, N. J. 
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Get Mennea’s (the original), 








BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


JEWELERS, 


Fine Watches, Diamonds and Rich Jewelry, 
Have Removed to the 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE 
BUILDING, 

141 BROADWAY, 

Corner of Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


TRY OUR PATENT COLLAR BUTTON 





Best: Most Economical 


tet a he eet eee 
Other Good Coffees - 12 to [5c ath. 


Excollent Teas “xs 30, 35, 50¢ a Ib. 
En Gassery Butter at Cost 


Mai. oR *PHoNE Orpers Promptiy ExeouTed 
For New CATALOGUE AND Terms, Avoress 


The Creat American Tea Co, 
@1 & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK... 
“ CORNER CHURCH STREET 
P.O Box 280 TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 
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‘were working for this end. 


- The Carnegie Gift. 

The offer of Andrew Carnegie to give to 
the establishment in Washington under 
government contro] of an institution of 
higher learning. to be managed as a 
national university the sum of $10,000,000 
was. presented to a cabinet meeting by 
President Roosevelt, Dec. 10. The Pres- 
ident announced his intention of con. 


ferring with representative congressmen 


before the matters was formally placed 
before the public. It-was his desire to 
prepare the way for prompt action by 
Congress along the lines specified. by 
Mr, Carnegie in his letter. : 

Plans ‘have been discussed for many 
years for the foundation of some sort of 
government university in Washington. In 
order to promote this enterprise an organ 
ization known as the George, Washington 
Meiorial Association. was instituted to 
develop the original plan of the first presi- 
dent along modern lines. Two years the 
Washington Academy of Science made an 
effort to center the various interests which 
It was this 
which attracted the attention of Mr. 
Carnegie who immediately consulted sev- 
eral educators of prominence, Dr. Daniel 
C, Gilman, formerly president of Johns 
Hopkins, becameactively interested’in the 
matter, and has been for some time en- 
gaged in plans for developing the enter- 


| prise. Speaking of the gift, Dr. Gilman 


said; 

So far as I know Mr. Carnegie’s plans, 
they are likely to be of a character which 
will benefit all the higher institutions of 
learning in this country and will encourage 
advanced students and investigators, 
whether they have taken degrees or not, 
to proscute researches in Washington and 
elsewhere. 

He accepts the idea that the collections 
and scientific bureaus of Washington will 
heartily co-operate with the new founda- 
tion in accordance with a law already 
passed by Congress in opening the facili- 
ties: which they. possess to the qualified 
investigator and student. I am confident 
that he does not contemplate the estab- 
lishment’ of a university in the ordinary 
acceptance of that term. His plans are 
so broad and 80 wise that when they are 
made known it will be acknowledged at 
home and abroad that in this latest act of 
munificence he has surpassed himself. 


Winter Tourist Rates 

: Season 1901-1902 _ 

The Southern Railway, the direct route 
to the winter resorts of Florida, Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and the South and South- 
west, antiounces excursion tickets will be 
placed on sale October 15 to April 30, with 
final limit May 31, 1902. Perfect Dining 
and Pullman Service on all thru trains. 
‘For full particulars regarding rate, de- 
scriptive matter, call om or address New 
York office. 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern. Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway. 


We extract the following from the Med- 
ical Reprints: The value of antikamnia 
tablets consists in their rapid effect in 
alleviating pain, Two five-grain tablets 
almost instantly relieve headaches or neu- 
ralgia. A dozen five-grain tablets should 
at all times be near at hand, ‘Twenty-five 
cents will get a doze from your druggist. 

Healt 
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Women’s Neckwear. 


Chiffon and Crepe de Chine Jabots, 
Fur Trimmed Frenech Ruffs and Muffs, 


Ostrich Feather Boas, 


Ruffs and Muffs. 
Real Duchesse, Round Point and Point 
Appliqué Scarves, 
Berthas and Barbes, 
Imported French Stocks, 
Real Irish Hand Crochet aad Embroidered 
Collars. 


Handkerchiefs. 
Gloves. 


Ae 19th st. 


NEW YORK 


SPECIAL. COURSES 


voice, 
music 
or 





in school music and in training the bo 
for special teachers, supervisors, an 
students. Lectures and practical work. 
circular and terms address. 


FRANCIS E. HOWARD, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Author af “* Child-voice in Binging”' and other works, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Oppostte Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates 
Centrally Located and. most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 

Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM, TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


E At the End of Your Journey you will find 
: it a great convenience to go right over to 








The GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts, 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Oentral for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
OROR OT Gs OT TS OR G® SR XS KH 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 





Latestand mest progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors 3 

699 Mapison AvEz., 


Dr.Victor . Bell, New Yorx Crry. 


Author of “Pepular Essays on the Oare of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take - 
Oare of Them,” a supplementary reader 
which is used in many schools: 


Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental werk. 
eo every kind, especially 


Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 
Up Teeth and Mouth 


convenience ort bh 9 apes i 
BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 


FRENC Teaching. French 


are used everywhere: Send to the pub- >; 


lisher for copies for examination, .«. . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, _ 
85:1-& 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW Y@RK. 
Complete Catalogue on application. 





Specia] prices to t 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





THE NEW EDITION OF 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR. 





READY REFERENCE 


Revised and Enlarged and 
Brought up to date with 
New Maps and New 
Plates throughout 


HE entire work has been revised 
and its scope extended; many 
new features added, new maps made expressly for it, 
‘and the complete history of the world’s past brought up to 
the close of the century. 

The contents of these volumes consist of the choicest 
excerpts in the very words of the best historians, covering 
the history of all countries and subjects, 

Ail has been carefully referenced, cross-referenced, and 
systemized, so that historical information upon all subjects 
ey be quickly found, thus saving time, labor, and thought 
by its plan of “* Ready-Reference.” 

It is simply unapproachable in the following features:— 


I. The Attractiveness and Authoritativeness of 
its Literatare. 
IL. The Simplicity and Efficiency of its Unique 
ne System of Ready and Cross Reference. 
he Philosophy, the Inter-Relations, and the 
Sequential Features of History. 

No other work has ever received such encomiums, em- 
phasizing so many and so varied points of excellence, and 
none can take its place because it enters upon a field never 
before occupied. 

It has proved itself a boon to the student and a delight 
to the lover of the best literature, and is used in all the 
leading schools, colleges, and universities of the United 
States. It is a work for the years to come and gives the 
contents, by specific quotation or distinct reference, of 
more than twelve thousand volumes of meg 6 

Write for circular and sample pages giving full in- 


formation. Experienced Solicitors Employed. 
Tus C. A. NicHo1s Co., Springfield, Mass. 





ETANOS 





STEINWAY & SONS beg to announce that ; 


they have been officially appointed by patents 
and diplomas, which are displayed for public in- 
spection at their warerooms, manufacturers to: 
His Majesty, Nicholas li., Czar of Russia. 


His Majesty, William Il., Emperor of Germany and King 
of Prussia. . 


His Majesty, Franz Joseph 1., Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. 


Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. 


Their Royal Highnesses, The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. 


His Majesty, Oscar Il., King of Sweden and Norway. 
His Majesty, Umberto I., King of Italy. 

His Majesty, Mousaffer-ed-din, Shah of Persia, 

Her Majesty, Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. 
His Majesty, Abdul Hamid I1., Sultan of Turkey. 


>. 





Illustrated Catalogues mailed free upon application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 





STEINWAY HALL, 
107 and 109 East [4th Street, 


Warerooms: 
ARCADE BUILDING, 
Sth Avenue, cor. 46th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





~ A FAMOUS SCHOOL LIBRARY « 


Riverside School Library 
50 BOOKS FOR $26.18, NET 


A Series of Books of Permanent Value, Carefully Chosen, Thoroughly Edited, 
Clearly Printed, and Durably Beund in Half Leather. Prepared with Special 
Regard for American Schools, with Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations. 

The volumes separately, at 60 and 70 cents, net, postpaid 


“ We have the entire set of the Riverside School Library, and have found it very 
satisfactery. ... Since the issue of the first volume, an order has seldom left the 
library which did not isclude some titles from this set.”"—F, M. CRUNDEN, Librarian 
of Public Library of St. Louis, Mo. 


Descriptive Circulars, with table of contents of. each volume will be sent on application, 


A RECENT PUBLICATION 


England's Story: A History for Grammar 
and High Schools 


By EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Ph. D., Head of the English Department, English 
High School, Worcester, Mass. With Summaries and Genealogies, and with 
more than 1¢0 Illustrations and Maps. 





Crown 8vo, 85 cents net, postpaid 


“It is hard to see how a better book can be written for pupils in the upper Gram- 
mar grades.”— ALBERT LEONARD, President of State Nermal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


A descriptive circular will be sent on application. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston # # 85 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com” 
municating with advertisers. 
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** The best diamond story ever written.’’ 
—Phila. North American. 


The 
Diamond 


NecKlace 


By FRANZ-FUNK BRENTANO. 
ILLUSTRATED. $1.50. 





DE LUXE EDITION. 


Barabbas 


By MARIE CORELLI. 
Drawings by Marchetti. 
$3.50 NET. 





“A useful and extremely interes 
book.’’—Mayo WwW. Hazeltine. °: 


The True 
Thomas 
Jefferson 


By WM. E. CURTIS. 
ILLUSTRATED. $2.00 Ne, 








J.B. Lippincott Co. 


PHILADELPSIA. 
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